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July. 
IIark! where the sweeping scythe now rips along ; 
Each sturdy mower emulous and strong ; 
Whose writhing form meridian heat defies, 
Bends o’er his work and every sinew tries, 
Prostrates the waving treasure at his feet, 
But spares the rising clover short and sweet. 
Come Health! come Jollity! light footed come ; 
Here hold your revels, and make this your home. 
BLOoMFIELD’s FarMER’s Boy. 

Was there ever a more charming sight than the 
blooming meadow, as it greets the eyes of the 
mower on this bright Summer morning! See the 
broad expanse of flowering grasses, each beauti- 
ful after its kind; the 
purple plumes of the 
herds-grass, the delicate 
spray of the red-top and 
the furze, the white-caps 
of the clover, nestling in 
the under growth, and 
all glistening with crys- 
tals of dew—a more glo- 
rious array than ever 
adorned a bride of the 
Orient. No wonder that 
he pauses as the sun 
comes over the hills, and 
sighs that so much of 
beauty must go down be- 
fore the remorseless 
scythe, like the dissolv- 
ing views in some scene 
of enchantment. There 
is a melancholy cadence 
in the ringing of his 
steel, as he sharpens it, 
for it sounds the death- ‘\\\ 
knell of the flowers, the |“ 
butter cups, and the wild 
geraniums, the blue iris, and the red and yellow 
lilies, and the thousand beautiful creations that 
dwell with the grasses. This is the esthetic 
view of the hay field, very appropriately taken at 
sunrise, when all the senses are refreshed by 
recent sleep, and are keenly alive to the sweet 
influence of Nature. 

As the sun advances to the meridian, and the 
seythe grows weary of its work of destruction, 
we fall into a more atilitarian mood. How long 
shall human muscles strain over the scythe, in 
the fiercest heat of the Summer? Of the mil- 
lions of acres devoted to the hay crop,.not one in 
fifty is yet cut by horse power. For some ten 








years, our most skillful mechanics have been at 
work solving the problem of the mower, endeav- 
oring to transfer to brute muscles, this most ex- 
hausting labor of the farm. . Machines, strong, du- 
rable, effective, easily worked, and economieal, 
have been abundantly tested, and are found to be 
almost everything desirable. A pair of horses 
will readily do the work of eight men with their 
scythes, The horse mower and reaper put the 
hay and grain harvest in the power of the farmer, 


so that he can cut and gather them, at the best } 


season of maturity, and in the best condition. 
And yet but a small part of the farming popula- 
tion are waked up to their value. There are tens 
of thousands of cultivators that would save the 
cost of a mower in a single season, and yet they 
hesitate to make the investment. 

How long shall farmers be content with the 
present small yield of hay, and grass? These.are 
less than a third of what might easily be gained 
from the same area, Of the land devoted to pas- 
ture, it too often takes four acres to carry a cow 
through the season. There are districts in Eng- 





for the whole expense of reclaiming. ‘There are 
‘millions of acres of pasture Jand, that only need 
to be relieved of their water, and to be sowed 
1 with grass seed, to double the amount of their 


,] grass, and to greatly improve its quality. Why 


should a: farmer be content to keep ten cows, 
when he has land enough to feed twenty? Close 
cropped pastures where no grass is suffered to 
go to seed, can not be expected to perpetuate 
themselves for ever. 

And the meadow land stands quite as much in 
need of improvement. The-average yield for the 
country is less than aton of hay to the acre. 
Indeed it may be doubted if there is,a single 
state that will surpass this average. Yet there 
are farms that will average two tuns to the acre, 
and many well treated fields that produce three 
and four. It is certainly much easier to fill the 
barn with hay, from a small area of heavy grass, 
than from a hundred acres yielding half as many 
tons. It is painful to think of the unpaid toil ex- 
pended upon these half tilled acres. We natur- 
ally think of it now, as we are sweating under 
the meridian sun, when 
it is bad enough to work 
even at two dollars a day 














land, where an acre ef land furnishes an.abundant 
supply fora cow or bullock, and occasional farms 
in our Own country do quite as well. Our 
window overlooks a small pasture of an acre and- 
a-half, that will carry two cows through the Sum- 
mer. Three years ago it produced nothing but 
sour wild grasses, fit only for bedding. Now it 
has a Juxuriant growth of herds-grass, white clo- 
ver, and blue top. The only ameliorating influ- 
ences that have been brought to bear upon it are, 
drainage, a top dressing of ditch mud and soil, 
and a few pounds of grass seed. It has not been 
plowed or manured. The rent of the present 


or more, in hard coin. 
There are several rem- 
edies suggested for these 
lean meadows. Many 
of them need draining, 
and there is no radical 
cure of their infirmities, 
short of this. With this 
alone many of them 
would yield , twice the 
quantity of grass, and 
would be more than doub- 
led in value, for the hay 
would be of much better 
quality, and the land 
would be in condition to 
make the best use of 
(/} every load of manure 
fi. put upon it, for a gener-. 
/ ation to come. Ot 

i} need breaking up and 

RQ. manuring. They have 

been in grass for ten 
years or longer, and the crop has been uniformly 
removed, and nothing returned. Is it strange, 
that they have grown tired of the regimen? 
Others will be helped by top-dressing and sow- 
ing with grass seeds. These seeds catch readily 
with surface dressings of compost or stable ma- 
nure, and many fields can be made to yield dou- 
ble with this treatment alone. 

The yield of hay at the last census, was a lit- 
tle short of fuurteen millions of tons, worth at 
least one hundred and forty millions of dollars. 
Could the productiveness of our meadows be 
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doubled, it would make a very handsome addition 


season, twenty-four dollars, will more than pay | to the national wealth. 
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Calendar of Operations for July 1859. 


{We note down sundry kinds of work tobe done during 
the month, not so much to afford instruction to practical 
men, as to call to mind the various operations to be at- 
tended to. A glance over a table like this will often sug- 

st some piece of work that might otherwise be forgotten 
or neglected. Our remarks are more especially adapted 
to the latitudes of 38° to 45° ; but will be equally applica- 
ble to points further North and South by making due 
allowance for each degree of latitude, that is, earlier for 
the South, later for the North. 

Expianations,—f indicates the first ; m the middle ; 
and J the last of the month.—Doubiing the letters thus: /, 
or mm, or Ul, gives particular emphasis to the period indi- 
cated. —T wo letters placed together, as fm or ml, signifies 
that the work may be done in either or in both periods in- 
dicated ; thus, work marked fm. indicates that it is to be 
attended to from the /jirst to the middle of the month.] 


Farm. 


'} July offers little leisure to the farmer who must be 
making hay while the sun shines.” The hay and grain 
fields remind him that he must push on his harvest, while 
the buckwheat and turnip patches are still to be nanured, 
plowed and sown. These will afford sufficient employ- 
ment during fair weather, and the work-shop, barn, 
stables and manure cellars or sheds should be provided 
with work for rainy days. Care will be needful during 
this very hot weather not to overheat the system, and 
moderation and temperance are requisite in eating and 
drinking. Farmers, and particularly farmers’ boys are 
accustomed to bathe frequently at this season. They 
should not go from the hay fields and plunge into a cool 
stream while enervated by hard work, and dripping with 
perspiration. Morning is the best time for bathing. 

Many of the directions of last month are applicable to 
the first weeks of July. Readthem again and attend to 
any of the operations not yet completed. 

Bark of Hemlock and Oak will “run” during most of 
July, and may be peeled for tanners, at any leisure time 
during dull weather. Pile up the former peelings. 

Buck wheat—Sow, ff, to m, just before or after a rain, 
if possible. Read article elsewhere. 

Buildings, Yards, &c.—Keep everything about them 
clean and neat. Leave nothing to ferment and breed dis- 
tempers. Chloride of lime, or copperas dissolved in wa- 
ter will fix the noxious gases escaping from the privy and 
sink-drain, or spout. 

Butter and Cheese making are the heavy labors of in- 
door work. Many useful hints will be found in the series 
of articles-now being published in the A griculturist. 

Cabbages—The late crop may still be planted, ff, among 
early potatoes, peas or other crops ready to harvest. 

Corn for soiling may be drilled in or sown broadcast, ff. 
It will form a good succession with the earlier plantings. 
Hoeing and weeding may still be needful among the early 
plantings. 

Fences should not be overlooked in the press of work. 

Haying is the important work of July, but with a good 
mowing machine on smooth ground, a boy and team of 
horses ‘can perform the heaviest labor, and do it at the 
proper time, neither too early nor too late, or when wet 
with dews and rains. Use the hay caps when necessary, 
and do not burn the hay up with a hot sun, 

Hoeing will be a secondary operation this month. but 
the cultivator or horse-hoe should be run through the corn 
in the morning while the dew ison the grass and grain. 

Manures—Attend to as last month, 

Millet or *‘ Hungarian Grass” may still be sown, ff, 
for n successive soiling crop. 

Oats will require cutting, 1], They should not be al- 
lowed to become over ripe. 

Pastures—See that the grassis sufficient for the grazing 
stock. A scant feed now will soon be seen in a diminish- 
ed supply of milk, and slow growth of young stock. 

Poultry require the same treatment as last month, 

Potatoes—Early crops will be ready for harvesting and 
marketing during the month, and the ground may now be 
appropriated to late cabbages or turnips. 

Rye—That sown last Fall is now ready to cut, ff. Se- 
cure it from storms as soon as it will answer. 

Seed Wheat, rye, and other grain should be allowed to 
fully ripen before cutting. If mixed, or containing foul 
stuff, go over and pick out the foreign substances as soon 
as cut by the grain-cradle or machine. 

+ Sheep are apt to be worried, and killed even, by dogs, 
at this season. A few small bells placed upon the necks 
of several of the flock will usually help protect them. Give 
salt each week. 

Sugar Cane—Sow, ff, in drills, or broadcast for cattle 
and hog fees, both green and cured. Keep the early 
crops for manufacturing well cultivated. 

Timber, for fencing or building of any kind is much 
more durable when cut in July and August, than in the 


Winter season. ‘This is particularly the case with the. 


hard wood kinds abounding insap. This sap has now 
parted with its watery portions and is forming an outer 


jayer of new wood. 
Tools—Keep the scythes ‘and mowing machine knives 





sharp, and the bearings well oiled. In short have all tools, 
machines, and farm gear in prime order. Repairs can be 
made during rainy days. 

Turnips—Sow for full crop, f, mm, and even, 1. New- 
ly plowed rich soil is best. See article elsewhere. 

Wheat—Do not delay the cutting a single day after it 
is sufficiently ripe. A storm may beat it down and ma- 
terially injure it. Cut, dry, bind and ‘“‘stook” it up as fast 
as possible. See article on the proper time for cutting. 

Young Stock—Give them especial care at this season. 
A calf or colt whose growth is checked now, seldom does 
as well afterwards. 


Orchard and Nursery, 


Fruit growers are now rejoicing over some ofthe earlier 
fruits with a fair prospect ofa good yield of later kinds. 
This is the more welcome from having had a short sup- 
ply for several years past. The most important work in 
the orchard for this month is pruning. 

Budding also comes in for a large share of the tree 
grower’s time. Plum, cherry, and pear stocks will 
be ready for the operation by the middle of July—even 
earlier in some localities. See ful] chapter with illustra- 
tions on page 161, Vol. XVI. 

Cherries—The late varieties are now ready for picking 
and marketing, drying or putting up in cans and bottles. 
A good supply of the bottled fruit will not come amiss 
next Winter. Save pits of cherries for planting and put 
them in boxes of earth before they become dry. 

Grafts—Loosen any bandages which cut into the stock ; 
replace wax or cement that has fallen off, and rub super- 
fluous shoots from the stock. 

Hoe grounds often both to keep down weeds and pro- 
mote moisture. Let neither grass nor weeds rob the new- 
ly planted trees of food or drink. 

Inarching, or grafting by approach may now be donc on 
both deciduous and evergreen trees. 

Insects—Destroy the late broods of caterpillars; hang 
up open bottles of sweetened water, and kindle bonfires 
for the apple worm miller; pick up wormy plums and 
apples, and feed out, or cook to destroy the insects; dust 
pear and cherry trees with lime, or syringe with whale- 
oil soap and water to destroy slugs ; and make use of the 
borer preventives treated of on a subsequent page. 

Layer nursery stools kept for propagation. The growth 
ofthe present season may now be laid down. Grape 
vines and flowering shrubs can also be Jayerea now. 

Manure, ff, trees bearing heavy crops. Procure a good 
supply of muck during dry weather, for use another sea- 
son. Lime and ashes are also very valuable for trees. 

Pinching, or shortening in of the Summer growth of 
small trees can now be done to advantage. See article. 

Plow orrun the horse-hoe or cultivator between the 
nursery rows as often as the weeds appear. 

Pruning—This is the appropriate season for pruning, 
which is discussed at length on a subsequent page. 

Thin Fruit, especially on young trees. Those set out 
this season should not be allowed to ripen fruit. Many 
trees are seriously injured by permitting them to ripen an 
over crop. By removing a portion of the fruit on older 
trees, the remainder will be much finer, 

Weeds are easiest kept down by not permitting them to 
get a start. 


Kitchen and Fruit Garden. 


One of the first things requiring attention now is to see 
that all vacant spots are planted with late vegetables. 
Some ofthe early crops are ready for use or for market, 
and after clearing the ground, giving a coat of manure and 
a deep spading or plowing, it is all ready for a second 
planting. Hoeing and weeding will come in for a large 
share ofthe work“of July, and as a general thing those 
rvegetables will do best which receive the most frequent 
heeings. 

Asparagus should be cut no longer. Give it an oppor- 
tunity to develop itself and acquire strength for another 
year, but allow no weeds to grow in the bed. 

Beans—A few of the quick growing kinds, as early Val- 
entine, Refugee and China may still be planted, ff. 

Beets for Winter use do wellif sown, ff. Stirthe ground 
among former plantings. Some of the early beds willnow 
yield a supply for the table. Thin out to 8 or 10 inches 
inthe row. The plants pulled up make good greens, 
cooking tops and roots. 

Blackberries—See that canes and heavily loaded 
branches are tied up so as not to bend over or split down 
under the weight of fruit. Keep hoed or mulched. 

Cabbages and Cauliflowers—Set out the remaining 
plants; ff, m. Water the beds before taking them up, and 
the plants after setting—always retaining as much earth 
about the roots as possible when transplanting them. 
Set in the afternoon unless a cloudy or damp day be 
chosen. The crop of early cabbages is now ready for 
market, leaving the ground for late plants. 

Celery—Plant out the late crop in recently prepared 





trenches, ff, watering and shading with a board shelving 








over them, unless set in cloudy weather. Hoe often. 

Corn—Plant sweet varieties, ff, for final crop, which 
with that planted the middle of June will give a good and 
prolonged succession for table use, and for drying or 
putting up in cans or bottles. 

Cucumbers and Gherkins may still be planted, ff, m, 
for pickles. Keep former plantings well hoed. 

Egg Plants—A few may still be put out, ff. If on good 
soil and well tended they will yield a fair crop. 

Endive—Set out, ff, for late use, and sow seed at the 
same time for Winter crop. : 

Grapes.—Continue to nip in the bearing shoots, leaving 
but four or five leaves beyond the bunches. Rub off un- 
necessary shoots, but allow the renewal growth to extend 
itself for future bearing. 

Herbs are mostly in flower, ff, and should be cut for dry- 
ing or distilling. Gather them in the early stages of bloom, 
dry in the shade and rub off the flowers, putting in cans 
or bott!es, so as to keep from the air. Rose leavesmay be 
preserved in like manner, or immediately distilled, 

Hoe often during this month, using labor saving and 
soil loosening implements wherever practicable. The 
ground should never be allowed to bake, and thus shut 
out air and turn off water. Hoeing invites moisture from 
the air, to say nothing of destroying weeds. 

Insects still require looking after, Make friends of birds 
and toads. The spotted squash bug is especially trouble- 
some at this season unless kept in check by hand picking. 
An application of salt to land about to be set out to late 
cabbages will be useful in keeping off insects and worms. 

Lettuce—Plant for a constant supply, f, m, 1. Sow the 
Silesian lettuce for late use. 

Melons—P ant, ff, for mangoes. Hoe those planted early 

Mushrooms—Begin to collect spawn materials, m, ll, for 
Autumn beds. 

Onions—Keep well hoed. Sow, ll, for “pips” to put 
out next season. 

Peas—Those sown, ff, will be little troubled with wee- 
vil, and it is not too late to sow for good succession of 
green peas. 

Potatoes—Early crops will soon be ready to harvest 
See that the land is occupied for the rest of the scason by 
turnips. Unless gathered for early use or marketing 
better leave potatoes in the ground. 

Preserving Fruits and Vegetables— Now, while the ta 
ble is abundantly provided with these, remember the 
dearth of the winter season, and put up a good supply ot 
fruits. See page 214. 

Radishes—Scatter a few seed among other crops, ff, m, 
for late use. 

Raspberries are now in the hight of bearing and require 
daily picking. 

Rhubarb is still in good eating condition when pulled 
from near the centre of the plant. Dry or put in cans or 
jars a quantity for Winter use. 

Seeds—Gather Turnip, Cabbage and other seed now 
ripening. Dry with care, and label for another year. 
Turnip seed of this season's growth will answer for sow- 
ing now. 

Spinach—Sow, ff, m, for late use. Save some of the 
early sowings for seed. 

Strawberries are now pushing out their runners in all 
directions. We prefer clipping, and confining them to 
hill culture, except Where new plants are wanted. Keer 
well hoed, unless a mulch has been used. 

Thinning both fruit and vegetables may still be neces- 
sary. Give both plenty of room. 

Tomatoes—Set tate plants, ff, fora Fall supply. Sup- 
port the early vines by stakes, trellises or bushes. 

Transplant vegetables of all kinds with care. at this 
season. The hot dry weather renders them Jess Jiable 
to live. Water the seed bed thoroughly before taking up 
plants, and set out in the evening or during dail weather. 
shading from the sun a day or two. 

Turnips—Sow the main crop for Winter use, f, m, ar 
even 1, in southern latitudes. Seed may be scattered 
among corn and other crops which will come off early 
There are usually many vacant spots about a garden 
where a few turnips may be grown with very little ex- 
pense. 

Weeds—Compost or give them to the hogs if they have 
been permitted to grow at all. 

Winter Cherries—Though rather late, they may still be 
planted out with a prospect of ripening. 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


These grounds, if heretofore kept in good order, should 
now be very attractive, affording an occular demonstra- 
ion of taste, order and neatness on the part of the house 
hold, and inviting frequent visits of both family and 
friends. A well arranged and well kept flower garden is 
a place all like to frequent, and enjoy a tittle relaxation ot 
care in breathing the sweet odors of flowers, admiring 
their beauty, and listening to the songs of the birds among 
the shrubs and trees. A rustic arbor or seat beneath 
some noble tree upon the lawn, forms a’cool and attrac- 
tive resting place in the heat of the day and during twi 
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light, for cheerful conversation or pleasant reflection. 

Annual, quick growing flowers may be sown, ff, on 
ground occupied by bulbs or early blooming plants. 

Bulbs—Lift, ff, m, those which are to be divided and 
reset, filling their places with annuals. ; 

Carnations, Pinks, Picotees and Pansies— Continue 
to layer and putin cuttings, ff, m. Water in dry weather, 
and keep flower stalks neatly tied up. 

Dahlias—It is not too late to set out plants started last 
month in pots or otherwise. Prune side branches and 
firmly stake tall plants. ; 

Flower stalks are unsightly after completing their 
bloom. Cut them away and plant annuals to occupy the 
space. 

Gravel Walks should be kept scrupulously clean from 
grass or weeds, and be often raked to prevent packing. 
Renew any thin spots. 

Hedges—Finish the first pruning or clipping, ff. Plash, 
or weave in to fill up weak places. 

Hoe grounds often. Even if there are no weeds, the 
soil should be frequently stirred with a hoe or rake, to 
prevent crusting. 

Insects—Look after the rose slug, dahlia borer, leaf 
hopper, etc. They still require some care. 

Lawns and Grass Edgings Jook best when covered with 
a growth of only a few inches in hight. Mow or shear 
often, trimming smoothly. 

Neatness and order shouldebe prominent features of the 
flower borders. Allow no weeds to grow; cut away 
decaying stalks, leaves and branches; tie tall growing 
plants neatly and securely, put the walks in good order, 
and have everything about the grounds as attractive as 
possible. Remember these gardens are the appropriate 
‘* Pleasure Grounds” of the farm-house or cottage. 

Potted Plants—Keep them watered, and the soil well 
stirred and free from moss. Turn the pots occasionally, 
to disengage any roots which have penetrated into the 
soil through the hole at the bottom. 

Prune trees and shrubs as recommended on page 211. 
Many plants now growing vigorously may be improved in 
shape by cutting back and pinching in. 

Rhododendrons now make a fine show of bloom. Wa- 
ter freely and hoe often, or mulch about them. 

Roses are still in full flower and fragrance. This is 
the proper season to bud and layer in order to change 
the variety and increase the stock. New growth, lay- 
ered now, will root sufficiently to be removed another 
Spring. Keep pillar and climbing varieties tied to stakes, 
or trellis. Use the oil soap solution freely to destroy 
slugs and leaf hoppers. Even the rose bug evidently dis- 
likes the odor. 

Seeds—Collect any of the early varieties now ripening. 

Stake or otherwise confine all tall growing plants liable 
to be broken down by high winds. 

Transplant the remainder of the biennials and peren- 
nials sown last month. 

Verbenas—Increase stock of Fall blooming plants by 
layering. 

Water any plants needing it during dry weather. 

Weeds—Keep down by frequent hoeings. 


Green and Hot Houses. 


These are comparatively empty now, save in extensive 
propagating houses, or where there are large collections 
of tropical plants which are more conveniently managed 
under cover. Of course the houses are now open most of 
the time, excepting during cold or heavy rains. An 
abundant supply of freely circulating air is indispensable, 
and sprinklings or syringings should be frequently given 
in addition to copious waterings. If transparent glass is 
used in the houses, shade them during sunshine. 

Budding may now be performed upon many of the 
woody plants. 

Callas—Repct towards the latter part of the month, wa- 
tering less freely. 

Camellias—Bud, ff, m, repotting at the same time those 
requiring it. Shape to a good head. 

Cinersrias—Divide the roots of old plants to increase 
the stock. 

Cissus—Arrange in convenient positions for training 
near the glass. They will bear a high degree of heat. 

Cuttings of a large number of plants may be made, ff, 
m. Insert them at once in pots of prepared mold. 

Earth for Potting—Provide a good supply and_have it 
well mixed against atime of need. 

Fuchsias—Repot, f, m, where iarge plants are wanted. 

German Stocks—Plant for Winter bloom, f, m. 

Grapes—The early houses have ripened their crop and 
the vines require plenty of air to complete their growth. 
Later vines may still need pruning, pinching in, and thin- 
ning of tle bunches. Guard against insects and mildew. 

{Insects of all kinds need especial looking after now. 
The whale-oil soap solution will prove sufficient in most 
cages, although it may sometimes be necessary to resort 
to tobacco fumes. 

»Layer and inarch many of the woody plants toincrease 
the stock, ff, m. 





Oranges and Lemons—Complete budding, ff, m. 

Pines are now ripening, and require a moderate 
amount of water, with an abundance of air. Plant 
well-ripened and partially dried crowns for a new sup- 
ply. Side suckers may be set out for the same purpose. 

Potting—Many of the seedlings are now large enough 
to pot. It is usually better to put them in pots of sufficient 
size for growing the remainder of the season. 

Prune Pjants, ff, m,to bring them toa good form. In 
some of the plants the old wood requires cutting away 
to renew the growth. 

Seeds—Gather any ripening, and save with care, or 
plant at once. 

Verbenas, petunias, geraniums, &c:—Get up a Winter 
stock, by cuttings and layers, f, m. 

Water—Give copious supplies during the warm, dry 
weather of this month, sometimes both morning and 
evening. Wash freely with a syringe. 


Apiary in July. 
BY M. QUINBY. 


Those bee keepers who are so far behind the times as 
to destroy their bees with brimstone, to get the honey, and 
who live in sections of country where but little buck- 
wheat is raised, will do best to take up their hives the last 
of July, asthe bees store but little afterward in such 
places. The best pieces of comb may be selected for the 
table ; they must be kept ina cool place or the moth 
worm will hatch out and spoil them. They should also 
be kept dry, otherwise the honey will absorb moisture 
and make it thin, and sometimes sour...... Honey that is 
strained out in warm weather, should be kept dry, and 
cool if possible. After standing awhile, a thin portion 
will rise to the top; remove this carefully, and the re- 
mainder will be good for cold weather...... To keep white 
honey pure, all surplus boxes containing it should be re- 
moved before the dark honey from buckwheat is mixed 
with it. Boxes expressly fur buckwheat honey, may be 
put on afterward if needed ; examine them, and if found 
to be so, drive out the bees to begin anew, any time be- 
fore the flowers fail. Three weeks after the first swarm, 
is the proper time, but it is better to do it late than not at 
| | Pee Any stock that has swarmed out freely, leaving 
too few bees to cover the combs properly, should be close- 
ly watched for the first appearance of the moth worm, 
whose presence is indicated by numerous small black 
shining specks like powder, on the floor of the hive. 
When nothing more can be done to save the stores, or 
the dry combs, for the bees, itis best to secure the con- 
tents of the hive at once, before the moth destroys all.... 
Set about the hives at night, shallow dishes filled with 
sweetened water ; moths by hundreds will often thus get 


drowned ; they may be fed to the chickens...... It is un- 
necessary to watch for a second swarm from a hive, later 
than eighteen days after the firstswarm...... The season 


must be very backward, when any swarms issue later 
than the middle of July. 
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How Cotton is grown and Prepared for 
Market*......1, 
ietbites 

The familiar proverb, ‘Cotton is king” 
shows the importance of thisecrop in our agri- 
culture, and in our financial exchanges. Though 
inferior to some other crops in pecuniary val- 
ue, it is more largely exported, and its influence 
is more immediately felt upon the finances of the 
country. Meats, breadstuffs, and forage crops are 
largely consumed in the immediate vicinity where 
they are produced, while cotton is almost exclu- 
sively sent abruad for a market. So few are the 
cotton manufactories in the southern States, that 
the amount consumed by them would hardly be 
missed from the aggregate. About three-fourths 
of the crop are. exported to Europe, of which 
England is much the largest purchaser, and the 
balance is mainly manufactured in the northern 
States. This feature of the cotton crop has a 
marked influence upon the whole region produc- 
ing it. As itis allsent abroad, there are no home 
markets fostered by this kind of husbandry, and 
the region is more exclusively agricultural than 

any other part of the country. 
The cotton region, though much larger than the 
sugar district, is still a narrow belt of country not 


* This series of articles, like others on Southern Crops, is 
trom the pen of one of the Editors of, the American Aqricultur- 
ist, who commenced an extended Soutern tour of observation 
at the beginning. of the present yerr.—Pus, Ep.) 
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over three hundred miles across, and fying on 
both sides of the thirty-second degree of latitude, 
In passing down the Mississippi, it is reputed to be- 
gin at Columbia, in Arkansas, and to extend 
about down to the mouth of the Red River. Jn 
this region little else is cultivated, except partial 
supplies of corn, sweet potatoes, and bacon, for 
the forces upon the plantation. To the south of 
this region, sugar is the main crop, though con- 
siderable quantities of cotton and other articles 
are raised. Cotton is also raised largely north of 
this belt, but it takes its place with other crops, 
as corn, tobacco, wheat, bacon, and hemp. In 
this narrow belt the climate seems to be exactly 
adapted to the wants of the plant, and cottons of 
the finest quality are raised. 


CAPITAL, BUILDINGS, AND MACHINERY, 


Much less capital is needed to work a cotton, 
than a sugar plantation. The best of forest lands 
for this plant, in the State of Mississippi, can be 
bought for from ten to thirty dollars an acre and 
in the newer States for a much less price. Lands 
much worn are frequently sold for five to ten 
dollars an acre. The dwelling upon the coiten 
plantation is a much less expensive. affair than 
the farm house of the North. It is often made of 
logs, rudely finished, and almost invariably with- 
out any cellar. The chimneys are often made of 
mud and sticks, and as a rule, upon the outside 
of the building, In the case of very wealthypro- 
prietors, the mansion is of course more expen- 
sively built and furnished. The dwellings of the 
slaves are still more rude, generally consisting of 
one small room, and without any other provision 
for lighting the apartment, than the door and a 
window in the rear, closed by wooden shutters, 

The gin-house and mill for grinding corn are 
generally under one roof, and the machinery. in 
both cases is moved by mule or horse power. As 
the timber is furnished upon the spot, the prinei- 
pal part of the expense is for the machinery, which 
is generally limited to a few hundred dollars, and 
rarely exceeds a few thousands, The barns and 
hovels for the mules and stock, are generally of 
home manufacture, and do not require a large 
outlay, 

The largest part of the capital is almost inva- 
riably in slaves, and as these are usually born on 
the plantation, inherited, or gained by marriage, 
the planter is prepared to grow cotton in a new 
region, without any very large extra investments. 
As soon as the buildings are put up, the- process 
of girdling and clearing commences. 


SELECTION AND OPENING OF PLANTATIONS. 


The favorite sites for building are bluffs, or 
elevated spots, near bottom lands. The planter 
who has opportunity for selection, is guided some- 
what by the character of the timber upon the 
land. ‘The post-oak and water-oak indicate a soil 
rather too cold and heavy for his purpose. The 
pines indicate a soil too light to yield many crops 
without manure. The beach, white-oak, white- 
wood, or poplar, the magnolia, and the white and 
black gums are the surer signs. of good cotton 
lands. The reed cane and the cypress.also grow 
upon rich lands, but these generally want more or 
less drainage to fit them for cultivation. 

The moving almost always.takes place in Win- 
ter, and the first work after building is the gird- 
ling of the primitive forest trees, The small trees 
and underbrush are eut down, and either harved 
upon the spot, or saved foreirewood,. A few of 
the large trees, white-oaks and poplars, splitting 
freely, are also cut and rived fog fencing. | ‘The 
uces frequently put out after girdling, but the hot 
suns of July and August generally finish theni.. 





‘The ground is plowed, and planted either with 
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corn or cotton the first season, and about a half 
crop only is expected on account of the shade. 
The second Winter a few more of the dead trees 
are cut down for rail timber, and others are blown 
over by the winds. Many of the limbs also rot 
and fall, and the crop for two or three years is a 
goud deal injured from this source. Decay goes 
on much more rapidly than in our northern cli- 
mate, and after the fourth season, few shrubs or 
trees are left to interfere with the cultivation. It 
is thought to be much more economical to allow 
decay and the winds to prostrate the trees, than 
to do it with the ax, though the falling trees and 
limbs often do extensive injury to the growing 
plants. In the rich bottom lands cotton is fre- 
quently planted six or eight years in succession, 
and where rotation is attempted, corn alternates 
with cotton. 
PREPARATION OF THE SOIL AND PLANTING. 


After the plantation has been cleared of its tim- 
ber, the preparation for a new crop begins very 
soon after the old is gathered. There is very lit- 
tle frost or cold weather in ordinary seasons to 
interfere with out-door labor. The cotton is al- 
inost invariably planted upon ridges about five 
feet apart. They begin to prepare these ridges 
in February and Mareh, by turning two furrows 
together. 
is marked in the middle of the last year’s rows, 
thus giving the crop a little change of soil. In 
uneven ground care is taken to run the furrows 
as nearly level as possible, around the sides of 
hills, to prevent washing. The soil of the best up- 
land plantations is a loose friable clay, easily re- 
moved by the action of water. Grass is not at 
all cultivated, and there is nothing to hold the 
surface of the svil, when it lies fallow, but brown 
sedge, nimble will, and weeds. With the best 
precautions, a good deal of it is washed off, and 
all the rivers are as turbid as a mud puddle, for 
the larger part of the year. 

After the ridge is prepared by plowing in April, 
a light harrow jis run over the top, to break all 
Jumps, and to Jevel it. Then a drilling tool or 
marker is drawn by a mule upon the top of the 
ridge, making a narrow furrow, two or three 
inches deep. A hand immediately follows, scat 
tering the seed as uniformly as possible in the 
drill, putting in at least ter times the quantity 
that will be suffered to grow. Another follows 
the sower, covering the seed. This is sometimes 
done with a hoe, sometimes with the fvot, and 
* again with a sort of scraper drawn by a mule. 
Cotton seed-planters are beginning to be intro- 
duced on the better class of plantations, and they 
make a great saving of seed, and time. They 
open the drill, drop the seed, and cover it as rap- 
idly as a mule can walk, thus saving the labor of 
two hands, and insuring a much more even dis- 
tribution of the seed. No crop is more benefitted 
by manure than cotton, and yet it is not until 
quite recently, that cotton seed, one of the best 
kinds of manure for the plant, has been saved. 
This is now pretty generally applied in the upland 


distriets. 
(To be continued ) 
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A Word for the Crows. 
ee 

A. A. Mitchell, Westchester Co., N. Y., writes 
that from long observation he is convinced that 
crows are, on the whole, beneficial to the farmer. 
He says, although they may be troublesome by 
pulling a few hills of corn in the Spring, the re- 
maimder of the season they are busy destroying 
wjurious grubs and insects more than sufficient 
i@ pay for all suchdamage. _ It may be so, though 
we confess the sight of long rows of corn-hills 


If it is an old cotton stubble, the ridge V 


dations, has often moved us to war upon them. 
Latterly we have simply put up strings enough 
around the field to suggest the idea of traps and 
snares, and the wary crows keep shy. We thus 
save our corn, and get all the good the crows will 
do by a lease of life. 
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The N. Y. City Meat Markets—How Sup- 
plied, ete. 
= 

A very natural inquiry from the farmer visiting 
New-York, for the first time, and seeing the mul- 
titude of people thronging the streets, including 
residents and strangers, would be: whence do all 
these people derive their food, and especially their 
meats? This is an interesting question. If we 
take into account visitors and business men from 
other parts of this country, and from other coun- 
tries, there must be nearly an average of one-and- 
a-half millions of people who must be constantly 
fed from ourcity markets. Some 25,000 live ani- 
mals are weekly brought here to be slaughtered. 
One of the editors of the Agriculturist gives con- 
stant attention to our live stock markets, and the 
general result is stated in our monthly review. 
We propose to give some particulars which will 
be both interesting and useful. 

( ‘ BEEVES. 

For the year 1858, the receipts of. live bullocks 
at the New-York Markets, numbered _ 191,170 
head. This includes about 300 head per week 
sold at Bergen Hill, just over the Hudson River, 
in New-Jersey. The greater proportion, say six- 
sevenths, of these cattle are sold at the Forty- 
fourth-street yards, between Fourth and Fifth 
Avenues. There is kept at these yards a regis- 








ter of the origin of cattle, etc. From the weekly 
notes taken by our reporter from these books, and 
from the owners of the cattle, we have the fol- 
lowing origin of those at 44th-st. 


185 
From the State of Illinois............... 30,000 bullocks. 
From the State/of Ohio................. 16,167 ss 
From the Stute of New-York........... 12,706. «*¢ 
From the State of Indiana.............. 4.458%, ps 
From the State of Kentucky............ 24% 
From the State of Iowa........ccccsceee 1,47 
From the State of Pennsylvania. ...... 15487 “6 
From the State of Virginia............3 » 809 és 
From Ahe State of Michigan.... ...«.¥»» 704 a 
From the State of Texas............ | FR | ss 
Froém the State of New-Jersey.......... 187 “ 
Irom the State ef Connecticut.......... 161 “ 


By the above, it will be seen that Illinois sup- 
plied us with by far the greatest number of cat- 
tle; Ohio comes wext, followed by New-York. 
It may be remarked, however, that a portion of 
the cattle hailing from Illinois, were originally 
from Texas, Missouri, and the Cherokee Nation, 
but fed fur a time in Illinois. So also many of 
those from New-York State were grazed in Illi- 
nois, or Ohio, and bought up by feeders from this 
State to give a finishing touch, or have them in 
readiness to shove into market at any time when 
there was a prospect of a short supply, and con- 
sequently higher prices. 

The business at the West is mainly carried on 
by extensive graziers owning large tracts of 
prairie or other pasture. A single Illinois firm 
sent to this market over 10,000 head of cat- 
tle during the last year. Some of these graziers, 
are also drovers, bringing in their own cattle and 
occasionally selling them. Others raise the ani- 
mals and sell to cattle dealers, or drovers, to bring 
in and sell to the butchers,.or more frequently 
consign them to commission men who make a 
business of selling: for $2@%$2 50 per head, and 
guarantecing the sales, This is preferable, as the 
salesinen are acquainted with all the city butch- 


down for them. The seemingly high commission 
is in anticipation of some bad debts. The brokers 
usually pay the drovers at the close of the 
sales so that they need not be detained in the 
city. Not unfrequently these brokers, in antici- 
pation of a rise in the market, will buy the cattle 
in bulk and retail them out on their own account, 
Quite a number of them have large farms within 
a few hours travel of the city, and if they have 
any cattle left upon their hands they take them 
home and await a future market. 

The cattle now come in mainly by railroad. 
Formerly they were driven in by short stages, 
taking six to eight weeks to come from the West 
It now takes but ten days to two weeks to bring 
cattle from central Illinois. A few lots recently 
came through from Chicago, Ill, in five days. 
The charges vary at different seasons, the railroads 
often running in opposition to each other. <A few 
weeks ago some dealers contracted to have their 
cattle brought from Chicago, Illinois, to this city 
for $3 perhead. The freight is now 70c, per 100 
lbs. from Chicago, to New-York, by the leading 
routes, or abcut $10 per head. ‘This includes 
tickets for one man, or more than one if the 
drove is large, to take care of the cattle, but all 
feeding expenses are extra. As the leading 
routes combine upon a high tariff, the cattle men 
seek out more circuitous routes, with lower 
charges. 

Western cattle dealers usually buy their cattle 
at a stated price per Ib. live weight, but as weigh- 
ing scales are not always at hand they often agree 
upon the weight by the eye. Those long accus- 
tomed to judge in this way will estimate very 
nearly the correct weight. Prices range at differ- 
ent seasons, and upon different qualities, at 24c. 
@3e. and 4c. per lb. at the West. They are 
usually sold here by the head, but with reference 
to their net weight—that is the four quarters of 
beef. Butchers usually estimate whether they are 
paying 10c. or 12c. “per Ib. for these quarters. 
The animals are sometimes weighed at the yards 
and a stipulated shrinkage allowed, say 44 lbs., or 
if quite fat only 40 Ibs. per 100 lbs. live weight. 

(To be continued.) 
(a ee 
Fill Up the Vacant Spots. 
jalan 

The combined effects of late frosts, insects, 
poor seed, ete., have left, here and there, in the 
farm or garden, more or less of vacant spots 
where there will be from afew feet to several 
square rods of ground in which no valuable plant 
is now growing, The thrifty man will not leave 
these through the season, to disfigure his planta- 
tion, to foster weeds, and especially to be so 
much ground ready prepared but wasted. Trans- 
planting from thick to thin spots may be easily 
and profitably done, as noted elsewhere. In many 
places pumpkins may be planted among corn and 
potatoes, even during the early part of July. 
Turnips will be in season if planted at any time 
during the month, On very many farms hundreds 
of bushels of turnips may be raised simply by sow- 
ing the seed ‘in thin places where corn, potatoes, 
and the various other crops have been destroyed. 
Turnips AmMone Corn.—Apropos to the above, 
we give the following, just at hand, from a 
“Rhode Island Farmer.” He writes: “ Perhaps’ 
the readers of the Agriculturist may mot general- 
ly know how easy they can raisea crop of the 
purple top strap leaf turnip, or the cow-horn va- 
riety, by sowing them among {heir corn after the 





broadeast, costing perhaps seventy-five cents and 
the trouble of sowing. They will not make much 





ers, and know whom it is safe to trust, as com- 





that have “come up missing” from their depre- 


paratively few of those buying cattle to kill, pay 


growth before harvesting the corn, but after that 






last hoeing, say one pound of seed to the acre . 
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' his dahlias with earthen pots, but forgot to cork 
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they will push ahead rapidly. They are often 
raised in this way in this way in this State. 
not needed for feed they will enrich the ground 
to the amount of at least four times the cost. 
They may be fed directly off the field, before frost, 
by turning the cattle and sheep in and letting 
them help themselves, or they may be stored for 
Winter use, when they will be found to be a val- 
uable addition to the store of Winter food for 
stock. Let the farmers try it, and give us their 
experience in this matter. 
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Curious Freaks of the Frost. 
apes 
The untimely frosts of June, 1859, will long be 
remembered by some farmers and gardeners. The 
injury done has, indeed, been found to be less 
than was feared at the time; though it is of very 
considerable local importance. 

Our purpose here is only to speak of some of 
the curiosities of the frost-work, as we saw or 
heard of them. In the garden now before us, 
(Oneida Co., N. Y., lat. 43° N) one row of beans 
was badly nipped, while another, only a few feet 
away, was not affected at all. In another row 
every other plant, or every third or sixth or 
eighth plant, was scorched, while the others 
escaped. Out of fifteen hills‘of Lima beans, only 
two or three were cut off. Then again, one plant 
in a hill was nipped, and others were not touched. 
On tomatoes, the Frost-king skipped about in the 
same wanton manner. Here, he cut off the 
young flowers of a plant; there, he blackened 
the leaves, and in several instances he merely 
marked the outer edges of the leaves with a gold 
border. The only way we could explain these 
various effects, was by ascribing them to some 
slight difference in the nature of the soil under 
and around each plant. 

One or two tomato plants were covered with 
pieces of old roofing tin, bent over the plants so 
as nearly to touch them. These tomatoes were 
injured more than those which had no covering ; 
and plainly, because the tin was too rapid a con- 
ductor of heat, and bore it off from the plants 
underneath. Nearly the same thing occurred with 
some tender flowering plants covered with news- 
papers; the papers were stiffened by the frost, 
and the flowers were injured more than some 
which were unprotected. In a neighbor’s gar- 
den, a row of tomatoes which stood near a body 
of tall mowing grass, was badly injured, while 
another in the open ground was untouched. In 
the same garden, beans, potatoes, and sweet 
corn, were nearly all cut down, while ours; only 
two or three rods distant, on the same level, and 
with the same natural quality of soil, were hard- 
ly touched. His garden was a new one, and the 
ground had not been as thoroughly manured and 
worked as his neighbors. Let superficial garden- 
ers make a note of this. 

In Western New-York, many garden and field 
crops suffered severely. Grapes trained on the 
south sides of houses, or walls, or fences, were 
only slightly injured ; others were quite generally 
destroyed. Fruit trees having heavy foliage, suf- 
fered less than those sparsely covered. Early 
strawberries, being about ripe, were slightly in- 
jured ; late sorts being just in bloom, were badly 
cut up. Tomatoes, cucumbers, melons and beans 
except those covered up, were slaughtered. One 
amateur in Buffalo, fearful of the frost, covered 





up the holes in the bottoms. Jack Frost went in 
through the holes. Another gentleman, rising 
early, and seeing what the frost had done, hasten- 
ed to sprinkle his flowers and tender vegetables 


If} fruit was nearly all killed, Another gentleman 


of which he had a large and choice variety. His 


had a bed of Japan lilies, half of which were de- 
stroyed, the others went through unscathed, In 
another garden; a pail of water which stood near 
four tomato plants was frozen over, and two of 
the plants killed, while the other two were un- 
hurt! 

We might enumerate a multitude of ‘similar 
facts, but our want of space forbids. The laws 
of frost are worthy of careful study. It is not 
easy to tell always how much is owing to pecu- 
liarities of soil, position, currents of wind, mois- 
ture, the presence of neighboring objects retain- 
ing or radiating heat, and the like natural causes ; 
and how much is to be ascribed to the simple 
dispensation of Providence. Let us observe. 
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The Dominique Fowl. 
ogi 

This well-known and much neglected common 
fowl, is supposed to be an old and distinct variety, 
though usually looked upon as a mere farm-yard 
fowl; that is the accidental result of promiscuous 
crossing ; but there are several forms among the 
barn-yard fowls, so called, that are seen to be 
repeated generation after gencration, the counter- 
parts of which are met with scattered here and 
there all over the country, The Dominiques are 
distinguished by thetr markings and their color, 
which is generally conside:ed an indication of 
hardihood and fecundity. By some they are called 
‘* Hawk-colored fowls,” from their strong resem- 
blance in color to the birds of that name. In 
England they are usually called “Cuckoo fowls,” 
from the fancied resemblance of their plumage to 
the feathers of the Cuckoo’s breast. 

The prevailing and true color of the Dominique 
fowl is a lightish ground, barred crosswise, and 
softly shaded with a dark slaty-blue, as indicated 
in the portrait of the cock as figured above. The 
comb varies, some being single, while others are 
double—most, however, are single. Feet and 
legs light flesh-color, and yellow; bill the same 
as that of the legs. 

The merits of this breed recommend them to 
persons residing in the country, as well worthy 
of promotion in the poultry-yard. Whether as 
makers of eggs, or of meat, as sitters, or as nur- 
ses, they are valuable. We seldom see bad fowls 
of this variety, and take them all-in-all, the wri- 
ter does not hesitate in pronouncing them one of 
the best and most profitable, being hardy, good 
layers of more than medium sized eggs, steady 
sitters, careful nurses, and what is very impor- 
tant, the chicks are hardy, feather early, and are 
easy to rear. It is a perfect vexation to try to 
rdise chicks of some of the more tender varieties, 





with cold water, but forgot to sprinkle his grapes, 





for they are continually drooping and dying. 


The Dominiques afford excellent quality of eggs, 
and flesh of a juicy, high flavored character—in 
the latter quality little inferior to the Dorking. 

There is a vast difference in fowis, as iss known 
by every one who has paid any attention to the 
subject ; while some are hardy and profitable, 
others are weakly and scarcely pay their way 
under the most favorable circumstances, and the 
best management possible. It is always a judi- 
cious plan for the farmer to keep a number of 
fowls of some kind upon his premises, as there is 
always enough waste or spare matter to feed them, 
and besides, they are serviceable in protecting the 
crops by destroying numerous insect depredators. 
The hen and a brood of chickens—the hen being 
confined in a coop, and the coop placed in the vi- 
cinity of the kitchen garden—not only keep the 
insects from destroying the tissues of the plants, 
but they annihilate the insects themselves, and 
convert them into a source of profit instead of a 
loss, by devouring them as food. 

To render poultry profitable, it is essential that 
great care should be exercised, not only in the 
selection of valuable breeds, but in feeding and 
raising the young. Ifthe raiser is remiss in these 
points, no profit will result from the enterprise, 
and as a general thing he will, to use an old adage 
—‘‘have his labor for his pains.” The more 
quickly the market penny can be turned, of course 
the greater the profit to the poulterer ‘at the end 
of the year, C. N. Bement. 
Springside, June 1859 
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Two more Out-Door White-Washes. 


~—ntgQete 
The recipe, published in the May Agricultursst, 
p. 136, we have tried on the Lima bean frames 
described last month, and so far it appears to 
work well. We used about two heaping table- 
spoonfuls of tallow to half a pailful of the mixed 
lime wash. The unslacked lime was put into a 
pail, water poured on, and the tallow dropped in, 
When the lime slaked and the mixture was hot, 
the tallow was thoroughly stirred in. But little 
of it afterwards rose to the top; it was stirred well, 
however, every few minutes while applying it. . 
In response to the inquiry for further,information 
from those having had practical experience with 
other out-door washes, a subscriber in Piainfield, 
N.J., sends the following to the Agriculturise 
which he strongly recommends for both white- 
ness and durability : Mix Whiting (Spanish White) 
with buttermilk to a consistence a little thicker 
than common lime white-wash ; to every pailful 
(24 gallons ') of the mixture add two table-spoon- 
fuls of salt and 4 pint of boiled Linseed Oil, The 
writer adds that a wash prepared in this manner 
will remain white six years. If the Whiting and 
miik will make a compound that will adhere, the 
oil will probably prevent its washing off. It strikes 
us that it would be necessary to keep the mix- 
ture warm and constantly stirred while using, or 
the oil would rise to the top. 


Anotuer—A Subscriber at New-Haven, Conn., 
sends the following, which he says has succeeded 
very well with him, it being so hard when dry as 
not to rub off even on a black broadcloth. Mix: 
+ bushel of lime; + lb. of white vitriol (sulphate 
of zinc); 2 quarts of sait; and 5 lbs. of sugar— 
any refuse sugar will answer. We do not see 
why a compound like this should be so impervi- 
ous to water, as not to wash off, which is the 
main difficulty with out-door white-wash, ex- 
posed, as they are, to rains and dews. We judge 
only from the chemical character of the ingredi- 
ents, and not from actual trial, and therefore can 
not certainly say it will not answer the desired 
end, 
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Advertising Information—Gratis. 
ih eit 

Latterly there have sprung up, in different parts 
of the country, a very bencyolent class of adver- 
tisers, who offer great inducements to persons 
“gut of employment,” or anxious to get suddenly 
rich, or a sure cure is offered to the afflicted, etc. 
Generally, this class of advertisers need a stamp, 
or tivo, or three, or more, to remunerate them for 
their trouble, or to pay “return postage.” Now, 
withont at all calling in question the character of 
the offers made, we submit that it is quite a tax 
upon the people to be obliged to write to each of 
these advertisers before they can find out the na- 
ture of the employment offered, or the quality of 
medicine, or the kind of new implement, or plant, 
or seed, the use or sale of which will lead to cer- 
tain wealth. Everybody must write a letter of 
inquiry, which costs a “ stamp” to begin with, to 
say nothing of the time and labor of writing, and 

the “ return postage stamp ”’ often required 
We have hit upon a plan which will save a 
great deal of trouble, so far as our readers are 
concerned. We propose, as these attractive ad- 
vertisements come to our notice, to have letters 
written to the advertisers, containing all needful 
enclosures of stamps or money, and making all 
proper inquiries. These letters will be signed by 
different names, and dated and mailed for 
us at some post-office in the country, and when 
the answers are received—if so be that any an- 
swers come, Which is seldom the case if the first 
Jetter contains any money or stamps—the replies 
will be sent to our office. We shall then be able 
to inform a hundred thousand persons all at once, 
what the advertisers really offer. Will not this 
save a deal of writing and trouble on the part of 
the peoplet The advertisers cannot complain, 
surely. Will not this save them the trouble of re- 
plying to individual] inquirers? But, while we 
undertake to do this much for the advertisers, we 
cannot do everything for them. It is against the 
rules to insert advertisements, in full, in our read- 
ing columns; and furthermore, we do not wish 
to rob other publishers of the profits of advertis- 
ing, so We must omit the exact name and ad- 
dress, Where we leave a blank line, the curious 
reader may readily find a name to fit it by run- 
ning overthe columns of Daily or Weekly news- 
papers. We begin with specimens of the large 
number of advertisements already *‘ investigated.” 

(No. 1.] 

MPLOYMENT.—$60 a Month, and all 
Expenses Paid.—A LOCAL AGENT is wanted in every 
County in the United States and Cana:la, te engage in a respect- 
abie and honorable business, by which the above profits may 
Certainly be realized, For fuil particulars address —————~ 
——, (inclosing one stamp to pre-pay postage), New-York City. 
This advertisement struck us as very attractive 
—a “respectable and honorable business, and $60 
a month, and all expenses paid.” Why, very few 
men do as well as that. It is said that even 
some of the Presitlents of this great country, 
with a salary of $25,000 a-year, have not saved 
$60 a month, after “all expenses were paid.” 
Our hope was a little dampened by the clause 
“ may certainly be realized ;” but not discouraged 
in the anticipation of * bettering our condition,” 
we got a friend to make all needful inquiries, by 
letter, sending the stamp, of course. In return, 
we received a large descriptive circular, which 
sets forth that an “old” doctor had retired from 
business, leaving in the hands of the advertiser a 
large edition of a book called “The ” 
which he would “ sell at any sacrifice.” He will 
send them packed in wooden boxes, by express, 
to any part of the country. Orders must be ac- 
companied by cash. They will be sold very low 
toagents. If anybody sells these fast enough he 
ean clear “$60 a month and. all expenses,” 
Three closely printed columns in the large cireu- 








Jar are taken up with descriptions of the wonder- 
ful book, which, according to the account given, 
teaches how to do everything possible and im- 
possible, that has ever been thought of, We 
quote : “ It teaches how to cure all diseases of 
the Human Race; to charm wild animals—your 
enemies, the perilsof fire and water, your future 
wife or husband; how to court an American or 
French woman, a red-haired ditto., an Irish ditto., 
a Quakeress ditto.,” in short, every species of the 
genus homo of the feminine gender. ‘It teaches 
how to cure all diseases of the human race; how 
to live two hundred years; how to cure stam- 
mering, drunkenness, squinting and laziness! 
how to cause rain, thunder and lightning; how 
to discover treasures under ground ; how to make 
a fowl roast himself; how to kiss all sorts of 
women !” and so on to the end of the chapter. 
There is scarcely a human desire which cannot 
be gratified by following the directions of this 
wonderful book, We must have it, Mr. ——-; 
send one of your agents this way, quick. We 
don’t like to trust our money to the hazardous 
mails—nor to you, 
(No. 2 


$50 A YEAR.—Wanted, an Active, 
—) Honest man, in every county in the States, to tra- 


vel und canvass for the ———-_, a beautifully 

iliustrated monthly journal. To suitable, active men, a salary 

of $500 per sear and a small commission will be paid. Address 
————$—_—_—_—_—.,, Publisher, —————— NL Y.. 





Good again, but not so good as No.1. Here is 
only $500 a year, and nothing said about “ex- 
penses.” But the “small commission ” may pay 
these, and the $500 a year “ salary” is better than 
Pike’s Peak. But how were our hopes blighted. 
Our letter, promptly posted, was too late! The 
advertiser had already got his full quota of “ sala- 
ried agents ” all secured, (what a lot of them— 
one in every county in the United States!) and 
he had no “salary” for us. But, being in one of 
his kind moods, he would give us a commission 
on subscribers, and we might make ever so much 
money. The copies of the paper sent us are of 
such a character as no decent man would admit 
into his family ; but what of that? It’s money 
we are after, and if people will pay, what’s that 
to us? Wemust have an agency. But hold! 
every county is already supplied with a “ salaried 
agent,” with whom we shall come into competi- 
tion. That won't do; let us try 

[No. 3.] 

This is from Rev. Wilson, (no matter where 
he lives). He offers a cure for consumption, for 
a postage stamp. This is cheap, and though we 
hope we are not consumptive, we know some 
who are, and what a world of good we may do, 
by having an infallible cure. So here go two 
stamps, one to pay the postage on the other. 
We received in reply a very benevolent-toned 
letter, not quite like a clergyman, however, clos- 
ing with the hope that “he should hear from us 
soon and often.” We are answering promptly 
as we can. But Mr. (Rev.) Wilson, we are more 
benevolent than even you are, We wont ask 
anybody to be at the trouble and expense of writ- 
ing to you or to us, so we will give your recipe, 
with full directions, just such as you sent to us, 
and of course, genuine : 


RECIPE FOR 
CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, SCROFULA, ETC. 


Blodgetti....3 ounces | Alantin (Pura)....... 1 drachmn 
see En rp of Iame ounce | Extract Cinchona....2 draci 
Meconin (Pura)....... 44 scruple | Joaf Sugar.......... 1 pound 
Pure Port Wine. 36 pint. Warm Water........ 1 quart. 





the above Recipe properly, all the powders and ex- 
Te ee ebould be SLavcustly Coutpounted and mixed well to- 
gether, and placed in a vessel or bottle holding atleast three 
pints; then pour in the bottle about a half a ie! of hot 
water, and shake well, which wil turn the whole abright 
red color. Let it stand a few moments, then add the 
other pint and a half of hot water with the sugar 
dissolved in it; also add the wine, (or, if you have 
not Wine, rum or Holiand gin will do ) Shake 
well, and when cold it is ready for use. Dose—_*4 
one large table-spoonful four times a day, YP ae 
tintes, 


Mr. (Rev.) Wilson tells us, ever so many tit 
in his long circular, that he has no “ merggnary 





motives,” don’t want tgmake money, etc. Why, 
how will he pay for the large advertising ex- 
penses, if he has only the usual salary of a cler- 
gyman? But perhaps he has married a rich wife, 
and can afford it. He is even more generous. 
He says the above mixture is difficult to make, 
and will cost any druggist from $2.25 .to $3 per 
bottle, at least, but he will sell it for $2. Noble- 
hearted man! We must have a bottle. [P. S.— 
Our druggist, a good one, says he could put up 
the prescription at less than $1, and make 
money at it, but he advises us not to touch it.] 
Disappointed again. Let us try 
[No. 4] 
44MPLOYMENT.—$50 a Month.—A resi- 


dent AGENT is wanted in every Town and County in the 
United States, to engage in a respec. able and easy business by 
which the above profits may be certainly realized, Address 
Dr, we » No. , Jersey City, N. J. 





Good again. “ Respectable and easy business.” 
“ $500 a year certainly realized.” That suits us; 
it is easy and cer/ain, and no stamps wanted, only 
on our own letter. The only objection is that this 
“Dr.” hails from Jersey City, where the “sands 
of one man’s life” have been “running out” for 
several years. But we'll see... We got an answer, 
the gist of which is, that on remitting $9 we ean 
have half a dozen of a wonderful balsam, quarter 
of a dozen wonderful pills, and quarter of a dozen 
of wonderful ointment, which will sell like hot 
cakes, for twice the cost, and we are to be “ sole 
agents”? in our vicinity. That's splendid, only 
our vicinity is not large enough, Our next door 
neighbor isto be sole agent in Ais vicinity. We'll 
think about the matter, ask our wife about it, and 
make further inquiries before sending our hard- 
earned $9 to Dr. —- Humbug. 

[No. 5.] 

ECRET ART OF CATCHING Mink, 


Muskrats, Rabbits, Skunks, Weasels, Coons, Otter, Foxes, 
Woodchucks, Squirrels, ete., in great quantities, with sport and 
profit,sent for 25 cts. Address , Steuben Co., 

The above is an advertisement sent May 25th 
to the Agriculiurist with $1 to pay for its inser- 
tion. A letter signed by a friend was immedi- 
ately mailed to the party offering the advertise- 
ment, and the 25 cents duly enclosed for the se- 
eret art. Up to June 16th no reply has come, so 
we can not judge of the character of the secret, 
and therefore can not earn the dollar by inserting 
the advertisement. We hold it subject to the 
order of the person sending it. We would return 
it at once, but our 25 cents seem to have been 
lost in going to Steuben County, and we are afraid 
to trust the large sum of one dollar, unless Mr. 

, will send for it and agree to run all risk. 

We don’t want this dollar, Mr.——, but we would 

like our 25 cents back, or that “secret art.””, We 

are in for “ sport” in these warm days, especial- 

ly when we can have it with “profit” as you say. 
(To be continued as needed.) 


—_(t———- 














Nursing Seeds into Life. 


Rees AK 

The following, which we find in a foreign ex- 
change, is certainly a novel method of securing 
the germination of seeds; it will perhaps be a 
useful hint to those who may receive rare seeds 
from adistanee, and which, having been unfavor- 
ably exposed, are brought to sprout with difficul 
ty. The writer says: “I have vegetated seeds 
sent me from good hands who could do nothing 
with them, and where all other plans have failed. 
by enclosing them in a small piece of flannel 
soaked in a weak, warm solution of oxalic acid, 
and squeezed out nearly to dryness ; this is en- 
veloped in two or three folds of oiled silk, tied up 
and suspended by a string hung over the neck, so 
that the little packet may descend just to the pit 
of the stomach, where the heat of that part, in 
an incredibly short space of time induces germi- 
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nation. The seed of a Cassabar Melon I vege- 
tated in this way in less than 24 hours, and after 
38 hours’ confinement it had a rootlet of an inch 


in length. 
——n Oo 


Hints on Fencing. 


——+— 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

To save timber in fencing, without additional 
expense I propose the following plan, which I 
have adopted to some extent myself. It is this. 
The kind of fence in general use in, the West, is 
the “worm fence,” which occupies about five 
feet width of ground, On each side of this five 
feet I cut a ditch two and-a-half feet wide, and 
four inches deep, throwing the dirt on the five 
feet. Then, if stone can be conveniently obtained, 
a broad one is laid where each fence corner will 
be placed, in such manner as to make a rise of 
four inches. ‘Thus it will be seen, that by the 
ditches, the throwing up of the ground, and the 
stone, a rise of one foot will be obtained, before 
any timber is used, and the elevation is of amore 
durable material than rails. © Where stone can 
not be had, short pieces of timber, cut from por- 
tions of the tree that will not make rails, may be 
placed under the fence corners. 

In favorable situations this ridge may be speed- 
ily made with the plow, by turning the furrow 
slices together. Deeper ditching and higher ridg- 
ing, than here recommended, might be profitably 
adopted. Stock are not apt to jump from, nor 
into a ditch. 

Building Fence——On hilly ground the fence 
worm should always be laid commencing at the 
vottom of a hill. If, for example, the ground has 
a descent of four inches in the length of each rail, 
hen, by running the worm up hill, with rails four 
mches in thickness, each rail will lie exactly 
zontal; on the contrary let the worm be laid 
downhill, and one end of each rail will be eight 
inches lower than the other, which operates 
against the permanency and beauty of the fence. 
The steeper the ground, the greater the necessity 
of following the directions here given. My plan 
in fencing is to commence my worm at a desired 
point, and proceed regularly up hill and down; al- 
ways, however, placing the rails so that the 
downhill end of the first rail shall rest on the up- 
hill end of the one below. 

Preservation of Fences.—The ground on which 
the fence is built, should be neatly dressed and 
sown with blue grass seed, and then be kept free 
from such “ border ruffians,” as briers and elders, 
Where cattle and sheep are allowed to graze, 
there will be no trouble with these pests, but in 
grain fields it will be necessary to make a free 
use of the scythe in order to keep the fence cor- 
ners clean. James Denny. 


Putnam Co., Ind, 
—_— — 4 et @ a > e+ 





To Preserve Hevers rrom Mice.—L. Hum- 
phrey, Windham Co,, O., recommends cultiva- 
ting a strip, say six feet wide on each side of the 
hedge, with Russia turnips, and leaving them in 
the ground during the Winter, we suppose as 
food for the mice. Mice would probably prefer 
turnips to ‘ browse,” though they are sometimes 
rather perverse in their inclinations, He writes 
that the turnips should be put in when the hedge 
is newly set, and kept as a permanent crop, part 
of which inthe Spring might be valuable for the 
table or for stock. We think on the whole it 
would be better to make the fence of materials 
which mice can not destroy. 


The blemishes of great men are fot the less 
biemishes ; but unfortunately they are the easiest 


For the American Agriculturist. 
Take care of the Young Muscles. 
—_o— 

The season of long hot days, short nights, hard 
labor, and short rests, has come, and it seems to 
me it were well to utter a word of caution to 
farmers, be they fathers or masters, who havethe 
care of boys. Many a boy is ruined for life in 
these hard harvest days. Boys are generally am- 
bitious to become men and do “ men’s work ;°” 
the father is glad to see so much “ grit” and the 
lad of fourteen perhaps is allowed to take scythe 
or cradle, and go into the field with full grown 
men and see how near he can keep up. With 
what result? His “grit” keeps him along for a 
while, but the muscles of his arms, and far worse 
than this, those of his chest soon become strained 
by what is to him unnatural labor, and he “ gives 
out.” Yet the vital energies of youth are strong 
and he soon seems to recover his exhausted 
strength, and again he repeats his efforts. But 
the forces of nature each time rally more feebly, 
he becomes weak in the chest, his joints become 
enlarged, the action of the whole system becomes 
dull, the animus of youth is gone, in too many 
cases never to return. He enters manhood, not 
with the spirit that goes to daily toil with a song, 
and returns at evening with a shout, but with a 
spirifless step as if it were a hateful drudgery, 
and such to him it is. Farm pursuits become 
distasteful and are left at the first opportunity. 
We wonder sometimes at the iron constitutions 
of foreigners who seek their homes with us. The 
main secret is here. Boys are not put to hard la- 
bor there. You scarcely ever find a young Irish- 
man of twenty that has ever handled a scythe, 
previous to coming here. It is ¢onsidered there 
to be work only fit for full grown men. Think 
of this farmers when your boys want to “pitch 
in” with the men, and give them lighter toil, that 
shall give healthful exercise, not over-straining 
labor. A LOVER OF THE FARM, 





“ American Guano,” 
Lanai 

Repeated inquiries concerning this fertilizer, 
which is now extensively advertised, impel us 
to say something respecting its claims. We 
have delayed thus long in referring to the matter, 
hoping to find some ground for at least partly 
commending it. Could a valuable fertilizer be 
found anywhere in the Pacific Ocean, outside of 
the Peruvian domain, we should hail it as a boon 
to the cultivators of our country. We will even 
yet hope that the American Guano Company may 
discover some deposits which will prove worthy 
of being shipped to this country to be purchased 
as a manure. 

But with our, not hastily-formed, views of what 
must be the constituents of any concentrated 
manure, to make it sufficiently valuable to war- 
rant farmers in purchasing it at the cost of trans- 
portation from the Pacific, we cannot recommend 
our readers to buy the guano so far brought to 
this country by the American Guano Company. 
We would most gladly write otherwise, could we 
do so with justice to our readers. We have care- 
fully studied the analyses published by the 
Company, have examined specimens of their ar- 
ticles as offered in the market, and have given 
due consideration to the recommendations which 
are set forth in the advertisements, circulars, and 
pamphlets issued. 

The ground we have all along taken in this 
journal is, that the chief value of any fertilizer 
depends materially upon its organic matter, and 
very’much upon the ammonia yielding elements 





parts for imitation. 





contained in the organic matter. Thus; good 











Peruvian guano contains 16° to 17 parte of ammo- 
nia in every 100 parts. Remove half or two- 
thirds of the 16 per cent. of ammonia, and the 
whole is diminished nearly one-half in value as a 
fertilizer. This we think has been pretty fully 
proved by oft-repeated trial. 

Again: bones, when perfectly dry and freed 
from fat, contain about one-third. their weight. of 
organie matter (chiefly cartilage,) and two-thirds . 
of mineral matter (chiefly phosphate of lime). 
The cartilage abounds in the elements of ammo 
nia, and yields that substance largely when’ do- 
composition or decay takes place. Bones, when 
finely ground, are a powerful fertilizer. (Ourown 
experience and observation have béen so conclu- 
sive on this point that we buy no other 
fertilizer than bone sawings—that is, bone saw- 
dust—or bone-shavings.) But burn the-bones, 
which destroys or drives off the organic:matter, 
and you have all the phosphate of ‘lime still re- 
maining, and yet this substance is hardly worth 
the cartage as a fertilizer for any crop or plant. 
We are well aware that theoretical men say that 
the phosphate of lime from burned bones is not in 
a proper chemical condition to be appropriated by 
plants. But this is supposition. We contend, that 
if phosphate of lime were the great want: of the 
soil or plant, the chemical changes constantly 
going on in the soil would reduce at least a part 
of the burned phosphate to a condition to be 
absorbed. Our theory is at least as good as tie 
other, and we have to support us, the fact that un- 
less there be added to the burned bones something 
which is itself a fertilizer, the bone asties will 
not materially benefit plants. The supet-phos- 
phate manufacturers use sulphuric acid and an 
admixture of more or less: organic matter of ‘some 
kind. Our theory is, that the sulphuric acid and 
the added organic matter are, after all, the ele- 
ments that produce whatever of benefit results 
from the use of manufactured stper-phosphates. 

We eannot here fully discuss the quéstion o. 
mineral and organic manures. Those interested 
in the subject, will find it enlarged upon in the 
series of articles on manures, in our sixteenth 
volume, We can here only repeat rm proposi- 
tion stated above, viz., that : 

To be valuable, asa dircet fertilizer, a substance mus 
consist largely of organic matter, (either animal or 
vegeétable,) and this organic matter must abound 
in ammonia yielding elements. (The alkalies, sul- 
phate of lime or plaster, ete., are sometimes use- 
fal as indirect fertilizers. They act upon organic 

matter, and either fit it, or retain it, for the use of 
plants.) 

Tried by the rule we have stated, the phosphatic 
guanos of the American Guano Company, and 
those of a similar character from other sources, 
such as the Mexican, Sombrero, etc., are not, 
and cannot be, of much practical value to cultiva- 
tors. Let us examine the “American guano.” 
In the Company’s circular before us, we find the 
analysis of nine samples of guano from Baker's 
Island. They are similar, and the average com-* 
position of 1,000 parts, omitting fractions, is: 

pds f 278, Organic matter, 67, 
Fixed salts, (or mineral matter,) 654. 

Here are only 67 pounds of organic mat- 
ter in 1,000 pounds, or say 135 pounds in a tun of 
2,000 pounds. Bat what makes the matter worse, 
is, that the organic portion yields comparatively 
very little ammonia. Eight analyses of guano 
from Jarvis’ Island show in 1,000 pounds an ave 
rage of 


b hers ons ~~ mineral motter), | 715 Bs. 


The same objection lies against this as against 
the Baker's Island samples, ‘Taking the Compa- 
ny’s own analyses then as a guide, we are forced 
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to the conclusion that their guanos are of very 
iittle real value, Chance circumstances there 
may be, and doubtless have been, where increased 
crops have apparently resulted from their use, 
but these, so far as published, are not conclusive, 
and until we have some better reason than we 
have yet seen for a change of opinion, we must 
regard the guano of the American Company as 
not entitled to the confidence of cultivators. 

We do not accuse the Company of fraudulent 
intentions. They may be themselves deceived. 
But we feel assured that the plausible arguments 
with which they are trying to convince farmers 
of the value of their fertilizer, are not founded 
upon a correct basis, and they are therefore lead- 
ing people astray, when they induce them to pay 
$30 or $40 per tun for a fertilizer which, for the 
reasons above given, we think cannot be worth 
half that sum, at the best. 
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Transplanting, Easy, Safe, and Profitable. 
ee oe 

We wish to impress upon the readers of the 
Agriculturist that it is a very simple and safe 
operation to transplant nearly every thing that 
grows, It is just as easy to transplant corn as 
cabbage plants, and this in the middle of the hot- 
test day; and it is profitable also. Take an ex- 
ample. Here is a corn field planted in rews and 
hills three by four feet, which allows 3,630 hills 
to the acre. Estimating the yield on a good soil, 
with all the hills perfect, at 56 bushels per acre, 
we have about a pint of corn to the hill. But sup- 
pose we have 62 hills (one in every 60) deficient, 
there will then be a loss of one bushel of cora, 
with-no less labor in preparing the ground-and ih 
the after cultivation, for the weeds should be hoed4 
down on the vacant spots. The vacant hills usu- 
ally amount to one in 15 or 20, taking the whole 
field together. But with a trowel, or other sim- 
ple implement, a man will readily fill up sixty 
hills in an hour, or two at most, by transplanting 
from those which have an excess of plants. This 
could be done on arainy day, and we doubt wheth- 
er labor could be more profitably expended oh 
the farm, in at least one half of the country, than 
in securing an extra bushel of corn by two hours 
labor. When the ground is wet it is easy to take 
a trowel or piece of shingle and divide a hill hav- 
ing superfluous shoots, lift out one side of the 
earth with the plants, and set them down where 
needed to fillin. This of eourse should be done 
while the plants are small and the roots not yet 
extended far, so that they may not be injured in 
dividing the hill. We have here taken the worst 
case and shown its feasibillty. In gardens, where 
higher culture is practiced, the profit of trans- 
planting would be much greater. 

A word on the mode of transplanting. During 
the second week in June, just after noon on one 
of the hottest days, we removed 200 large straw- 
berry plants, carrying them halfa mile. They were 
partly fruited and partly in blossom, and yet after 
the transplanting they continued vigorous and 
perfected a portion of their fruit, and this too, 
though not a particle of shade or protectiog was 
placed over them, and the following two days 
were hot and dry. The mode of transplanting 
was the same as we adopt for all plants, 

! The plants, of whatever kind, are taken up with 
as much undisturbed earth around them as may 
be practicable—cracking or breaking the earth 


seversa multitude of feeding and drinking mouths. | er of live stock should raise some turnips. 


A large hole is dug for each plant and a quart or 
more of water poured in. The roots are then 
Cipped into the water and as it soaks away earth 
is filled in. The top half inch of earth is put in dry. 


first week of July. 
specimens of the chintz or chinch Bug, the Hes- 
sian Fly, and Grain Weevil (Calandria granaria). 


time this month (July). 


and shut out air and warmth, while the dry earth 
will soak up water from below to dampen it, and 
yet remain loose and friable. Plants set in this 
way have a moist bed below, and unless their 
roots are nearly gone they will go on growing— 
all the better for not being shaded even. 

Since adopting the above mode of setting plants 
into water and covering with dry earth at the top, 
and not watering afterwards from above to pack 
the ground, we have not lost one plant in a thou- 
‘sdnd, and they have grown as well after trans- 


planting as before. 
— et 6 i 


Sow a Patch of Buckwheat. 


2 

There are many fields which from failure of the 
corn, or delay in Spring plowing, are lying com- 
paratively idle. The grass is nearly run out, and 
thistle, dock, snap-dragon and other foul weeds 
are disputing for the vacant places. Although the 
labors of the present month are pressing, these 
patches should not be neglected, especially when 
there is a prospect that all the grain we can raise 
this season will be wanted at good prices. Even 
if these anticipations should not be realized, a 
good crop of buckwheat will greatly help to fill 
the right side of the farm balance sheet. 

If sown during the first two weeks of the pres- 
ent month (July) there will be a good chance for 
it to fill during the cool weather in September. 
Where there are ‘‘swales” ordinarily too wet to 
plow for corn in the Spring, cropping with buck- 
wheat will often be found a good preparation for 
seeding down with Winter rye after the Summer 
erop is harvested. 

| ee 

The Wheat Insects—A Request. 

a 
We intended to give in this number a full de- 
scription of some of the insects most destructive 
to wheat, illustrated with several engravings, but 
could not get the drawings quite completed in 
geason. Next month we shall have an interest- 
ing and instructive illustrated article. The object 
of this note is to request our readers who reside 
in localities where the insects of various kinds are 
now at work, to send us immediately any items 
in their possession respecting their habits, etc., es- 





pecially of the Midge, and its parent the clear- 


winged wheat fly (Cecidomya Tritici). This midge 
or gnat, or weevil, as it is sometimes called, is 
now doing most of the injury in the wheat fields 
of the North and Northwest. It is the small yel- 


low or orange-colored maggot, that is found upon 


the unripe kernels of wheat. We have been una- 
ble, so far this season, to find specimens of cither 
the fly or maggot. We would like to show them 
engraved on a magnified scale, and will be obliged 
to any one who can send us specimens during the 
We have, already engraved, 





Sow Turnips. 


a 


~ Some farmers have talked and written against 


turnips for stock, and justly so, if their own ex- 
perience were the test. 
‘fed almost exclusively on turnips, for weeks to- 
gether, will not thrive well. But there is no 
doubt that a moderate feeding of turnips with dry 
fodder is better than dry feed alone. Every keep- 


Cattle or other animals 


They 


can be grown at little cost, Every one can at 


this season find some ground that may be devoted 


to their culture. The seed may be sown at any 
Where a drill-sower is 


dig it in, the seed may be sown broadcast upon 
the surface. A large part of it will generally 
take root, even if left uncovered. We intend to 
go over our owncorn and potatoes, and through 
the vegetable garden, this month, with a dish of 


ever there is a square foot-not certain to be need- 
ed by plants already growing, the seed will be 
scattered, and raked into the surface a little. It 
will be sown between the rows of the earlier 
varieties of corn, and that to be cut up for fodder ; 
also among early potatoes, between the rows of 
peas in the garden, etc.—in short, wherever a 
single turnip can have room to develop itself, even 
late in the Autumn, there a few seeds will be left— 
the superfluous plants to be removed when they 
crowdeach other. In this way we shall get a 
good supply at very little cost. They will proba- 
bly be stored in the cellar, or in covered heaps, 
at less than 10 cents per bushel. Having seed, 
we sow the Long White French variety exclu- 
sively, but almost any variety may be sown up to 
the close of July—the earlier the better for ruta 
bagas. 





The Crops—The Frost. 


So far as we can gather, from correspondents, 
and from various other sources of information, 
the crop prospects are good, taking the country 
asa whole. ‘The newspapers have been filled 
with accounts of damage by frosts, rain, drouth, 
etc., and parties who have on hand astock of last 
year’s products to dispose of, have been interest- 
ed in magnifying every unfavorable report. 
That the untimely frosts in the second week in 
June did severe damage in some localities is cer- 
tain, but it is equally certain that the injury was 
confined to limited areas. It is impossible, as 
yet, to determine the exact outlines of the dis- 
tricts where the cold operated with decided inju- 
ry on the whole, but enough is known to warrant 
us in saying that, of all the field, garden, and 
orchard crops in a condition to be seriously af- 
fected by the cold snaps during the week begin- 
ning June 5, not one plant in four hundred suffer- 
ed materially—that is, taking into account the 
whole country north of the latitude 38°, South 
of this no great harm was done. In special lo- 
calities the loss was very severe, and for the suf- 
ferers we feel a strong sympathy. We hope good 
weather, the rest of the season, will, in part, repair 
the loss experienced. Careful culture of the 
crops remaining, and an increased space devoted 
to buckwheat, turnips, etc., will be some help. 
It seems to be the economy of Providence, 
that individuals must at times suffer for the gen- 
eral good. History teaches that even the worst 
calamities, of war and pestilence, which produce 
intense suffering and desolation to individuals 
and whole countries, are yet overruled for the 
benefit of the race, So itis with such a calamity 
as the recent frosts. Myriads of devouring in- 
sects have been destroyed, and other beneficial 
results will continue to be discovered; and could 
we look over the whole ground, and then look 
into the future, as only He can who seeth the end 
from the beginning, we doubt not that we should 
all, even the most afflicted, be thankful for 
the frosts of June, 1859. We know by experience, 
that, when in the midst of -trial, it requires no 
little effort fer us to have faith in the doctrine 
that “all things are for the best.” The child, 
while smarting under the rod of correction, will 
be slow to believe that the discipline is for his 
ultimate good. So it is with us as grown up 
children. Yet, in after years, we can almost al- 
ways look back with satisfaction upon the re- 
sults of experiences of the most severe kind, 








‘This is important ; a wet mass of earth will bake 





not at hand, and it is not convenient to harrow or 


turnip seed and a rake or hoe in hand, and ~vhere - 
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The Dairy....VII. 


—_—2—— 


THE MANUFACTURE OF CHEESE. 


We say manufacture, instead of “making,” 
because the various manipulations to which milk 
is subjected, before it assumes the shape and 


consistency of a sound healthy cheese, are sever- 
al and various, and the skill, and knowledge ap- 
pertaining to them approach nearer a scientific 
profession or pursuit, than would be supposed 
from the simple manual labor connected with the 
operation, 

There is, probably, no one article produced on 
the farm of such various quality as cheese—even 
upon soils and localities alike in all that ap- 
pertains to the material of which it is com. 
posed. The difference is only in the manufac- 
ture. We have already said that some soils and 
grasses and localities will not produce cheese of 
the best quality at all. We have said all that is 
mecessary on that score, and are now to speak 
of its production on suitable lands in suitable lo- 
calities, with the proper grasses, in a good dairy 
country. 

The qualities of a good cheese are various, ac- 
cording to the taste and education of the cor- 
sumer. One is dry and hard. Another is dry and 
crumbling. One is soft, moist, and-easily falls to 
pieces in cutting. Another is soft, tenacious and 
elastic. One is porous, almost likea honey-comb. 
Another is less-so, like well risen bread. Still 
another is compact and unctious. One is strong, 
and high flavored, piquant in taste, leaving its 
flavor‘on the palate almost for hours. Another 
is. mild, savory and creamy, leaving a rich aroma, 
and every way delicious. Each one of these quali- 
ties belongs to first class cheeses, more or less 
given them by the constituents of the milk from 
which they are made, and their modes of manu- 
facture ; some cheeses of quite opposite quali- 
ties are made on the same farm, while others 
are the more natural product of differcnt soils and 








| situations, equally good—but with a different way 


of making, and possessing an altogether different 
character.. The cheeses of the granite- hills and 
valleys of New-England differ from those of the 
secondary soils of Herkimer, Oneida, and northern 
New-York, while the latter differ from those pro- 
duced on the shales of the “ Southern tier,” and 
northern Pennsylvania; and they again are a 
different article from the cheeses made on the 
slaty clays of the Ohio “ Western Reserve ’— 
yet all excellent and each preferred by those 
most partial, for any reason, to their peculiar and 
different flavors. 

The very best, and the very worst cheeses are 
produced in each and all of these dairy regions, 
the difference between them being only in their 
mode of making; and we propose to speak very 
plainly of the whole process of ctcam In 
the first place, we contend that no cheese can be 
of the best quality uniformly unless it is made in 
considerable quantity—at least equal to one cheese 
daily, of thirty to fifty pounds weight; and if 
more, the better. Secondly: What is called a 
“family ” cheese, made from three or four cows 
only, in the common household and multifarious 
labors of an ordinary farm family is rarely very 
good, for the reason that different “hands” 
often run up the curd and make the cheese, with- 
out proper system or attention. A woman usu- 
ally does the work, also, and she, troubled with 
common household cares, is unable to dabble over 
the inexorable demands of a cheese-tub—no dis- 
respect to the woman either. The writer has never 
tasted a first quality cheese taken promiscuously 
out ofsuch a lot. Jt will thus be seen that the 
manufacture of cheese, different from that of 
butter, must be in considerable quantities of 
material. There ought not to be less.than ten 
cows for acheese dairy, and fifty to a hundred, 
with proportionable appliances, are better. A 
man or woman, whose sole business it is for 
the dairy season, should superintend the whole 
operation, from receiving the milk from the 














cows, to’ placing the cheese*on the shelf ‘in the 
cheese-room. 'A man is better than a woman 
for a large dairy, for these reasons: Men 
are stronger, enabling them to do heavy lift- 
ing, which is ‘oftentimes required. They are 
from education and habit of thought and investi- 
gation, better enabled to judge chemically and 
experimentally.of the various conditions of the 
milk, curd, and other ingredients composing its 
parts; and, as it is a heavy labor, whenon a 
large scale, it is too severe for any woman but 
those of.gigantic stature and strength. In short, 
a woman can better do some other in-door work. 
We believe in the emancipation of woman from 
the drudgery of a heavy dairy.. It is every way 
better suited to the capacity of a man, and a man 
only should do it. The ‘“ wimmen folks ” can do 
the washing, scalding, and brightening up of the 
pails and tubs, and looking after the cleaning, and 


dusting departments requiring the use of broom, 


and brush. 

A dairyman about to establish himself in cheese- 
making should, at the first, select the description 
and quality of the cheese he intends to make, 
and having established it he should make that, 
and no other so long as he finds a good. market 
for it. It is difficult to make two or three differ- 
ent kinds of cheese in one dairy, and each good, 
or the best of their kind. Better adopt one only, 
and stick to that. Your cheese, if good, soon 
acquires a reputation, and will be sought after at 
the top price of the market, and you make a sure 
thing of it—like a favorite and old established 
brand of flour, ‘‘ Richmond City Mills” for ex- 
ample, or pure “ Genesee,” as in old times, be- 
fore it was adulterated, and “scratched” by 
mixing with it “bald face,” “stumpgail,” “chess,” 
and “cockle,” from Chicago. Aside from our 
domestic cheese market, which is throughout the 
United States beyond the immediate dairy dis- 
tricts themselves, our foreign markets are va- 
rious. Not only in several countries of Europe 
on the Atlantic coast is our cheese sold consider- 
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ably, but the West Indies, South America, and the 
Pacific coast, and even England, buy largely of us. 
So many different people, with so many different 
tastes, and in so many different climates demand 
different qualities and descriptions; but each 
wants a good cheese of its kind. An admirable 
cheese to ship to England would be unfit for the 
Mediterranean, or the West Indies. A capital ar- 
ticle at Buenos Ayres would not be relished by 
our countrymen in California; while our Naval 
ships going on a three years cruise, traversing 
all the climates of the world, would require a 
cheese which could only be cut with a hatchet— 
and still the cheese must be a good one. 

Yet, there is a sound, high flavored, common 
cheese made in the great majority of our dairies 
which is universally popular and marketable 
wherever it can be carried and hold its flavor and 
keeping until wanted for consumption ; and this the 
mass of our dairymen produce, and it is perhaps 
the best description of cheese that one can usually 
adopt for his dairy. It is always marketable at a 
fair price. Fancy cheeses, or those adapted for 
particular markets may bring a higher price for a 
term of years, and be more profitable for a short 
run—long enough, indeed, to secure a moderate 
fortune in making them—but before adopting 
their manufacture, and turning his attention al- 
together to them, the éairyman should make him- 
self secure of a market for aterm of time suffi- 
cient to compensate himself for his outlay. We 
can make very tolerable imitations of the differ- 
ent European cheeses here, but their close imita- 
tion is difficult, and usually not profitable. We 
have the Cheshire, the Gloucester, and Stilton 
cheeses from England, of widely different flavor 
from each other, and from ours, to which many 
foreigners, and even native Americans in our 
cities are partial. We have also the Parmesan, and 
Swiss cheeses from the hills and valleys of those 
fine pastural countries, Parma and Switzerland, 
differing again in quality, and unlike any others 
from Europe, or from this country. All these 
have been imitated with tolerable success with 
us, but not so successfully, or profitably as to be- 
come staple productions of any considerable 
number of dairies—proving distinctly, as we have 
elsewhere remarked, that different soils and cli- 
mates produce their own particular flavors and 
qualities in cheese. 

Connecticut cheese for more than a century 
past, and so long as that State could produce 
enough of it, was the favorite of Baltimore, Rich- 
mond, Norfolk, Charleston, and Savannah. The 
counties of New-York, north of the Erie Canal, 
for some years have found a portion of their 
cheese going to England; the “ Hamburgh” 
cheese of Western N. Y., has found its peculiarly 
rich and buttery flavor a favorite in New-York, 
and Philadelphia; the compact little box cheeses 
of ten or twelve pounds weight made by the thou- 
sand in the extensive dairies of Trumbull and 
Ashtabula, in North-Eastern Ohio, where the 
entire curds of two or three townships are daily 
worked up in a single establishment, have found 
a market in South America; while the plump 
and portable “Pine Apple” Cheeses made by 
different individuals throughout our entire dairy 
region find a ready market all over the world 
where American cheese is consumed. 

Should the reader of this article ask why our 
cheeses can fot all be made exactly alike in qual- 
ity and flavor; and why, as is the fact, that 
scarcely two cheeses in one dairy are just alike 
in taste, and a wide difference is often found in 
them, the answer is, that there is no article so 
easily affected in taste and quality by outside in- 
fluences. Heat, cold, moisture, dryness, the con- 








dition of the grass on which the cow is fed, and 
the bodily condition of the cow herself for the day, 
the week, or the season; the exact temperature 
of the milk or curd in the process of making, to- 
gether with any little irregularity in the quantity 
of the seasoning, as salt, rennet, &c., affect the 
taste and quality of cheese. Hence the exceed- 
ing importance of well understanding every branch 
of the subject, and the chemical relations of what- 
ever is connected with its composition. No 
great amount of science, indeed, is necessary 
fur this purpose but watchfulness, skill, expe- 
rience, and attention; and without all these 
combined, and in very considerable degree in the 
maker, good cheese can not be produced. Aman 
with a single idea, if it be a cheese idea will do it, 
equal to Professor Silliman—and probably beat 
him in running up acurd—but he must know that, 
and know it well. About the dirtiest household 
I ever knew for decent folks (and hisdairy-house 
was not much better), was that of a dairyman 
of eighty cows whose cheese would readily 
command a cent or two more a pound in market 
than his neighbors. But he did know how to run 
up a curd, and mix all the ingredients for a tip- 
top cheese, and always succeeded. My own opin- 
ion is, that a little more tidyness would not have 
injured its flavor. 








Blinks from a Lantern...... IX. 


BY DIOGENES REDIVIVUS. 
a 
A PRACTICAL FARMER. 

The world moves, and no part of it faster than 
the farm. One proof of it is to be found in the 
shock we receive from scenes long ago familiar, 
when we come upon them as a present reality. 
The old style farmer of thirty years ago, still 
lives in retired places, and it has not been neces- 
sary to preserve him in amber to bring him down 
to us in unabated perfection. There are by- 
places, even in the most civilized parts of the 
country threaded by railroads, where the speci- 
mens are to he n, where hardly a modern in- 
novation is visible in all the surroundings. These 
examples startle us a little as we pass to them, 
from farms where all the modern improvements 
are adopted. We may have been familiar with 
all the scenes in our youth, and yet they strike us 
as novelties. These relics of the ancient regime 
can not always last, and it is desirable that afew 
of them should be preserved in your pages, that 
posterity may see as in a cabinet, what sort of 
tillers of the soil preceded them. 

As I passed up through a retired valley, lantern 
in hand on my laborious search, I came upon one 
of these antiquities. He rejoiced in the sobriquet 
of ‘*Practical Farmer,” from the fact that 
he was always ridiculing the improvements 
of his neighbors. The boys had dubbed him “ Old 
Practical,” though he was hardly an old man, 
being not far from fifty, but inheriting the con- 
densed wisdom of his father and grandfather, and 
jogging on with mule-like pertinacity in the most 
select stupid waysof bothof them. Ezra Hanks, 
is really ingenious in contriving, how not to farm 
well, Were he conscientiously opposed to accu- 
mulation, he could hardly adapt his means more 
wisely to make the ends of the year just meet, 
without a dollar left over. 


granite ridges, and if the right man lived in it, it 
might be called Happy Valley. Ihave rarely found 
a more perfect Arcadian view, than “ Old Practi- 
cal’s”” two hundred acres as seen on one of these 
Summer mornings. The most of it is plain land, 
a part of it intervale, threaded by a brook, where 
the speckled trout shows his golden sides, and 
cowslips and dandelions upon the bank keep him 
company. It is marvelous that Ezra should have 
thrown a bridge across the brook, giving a pic- 
turesqite expression to the valley, but he would 
never own that he thought of any thing else, 
than a better cart path to his potato patch. There 
is no other building in sight than those pertaining 
to this farm. It is the old homestead—of a hun- 
dred years ago—one story, and belonging tothe 
style of architecture best described as the cube, 
though not put down inthe books. The barn isa 
perfect match for the house, in shape and color- 
ing—all of neutral tints, sober wood color, va- 
ried only with patches of moss. 

There is neither shed, hovel, nor barn cellar, 
upon the premises. He does not believe in ma- 
nure factories. “ You see, Mister, I’m a practi- 
cal farmer, and don’t believe in them books and 
papers. Folks talk now-a-days about manufac- 
turing fertilizers—diluting manure with muck, 
composts, and all that. Now you see, that’s all 
gammon, The only manure factory I allow on 
my farm is the krittur’s stomach, That is the 
Almighty’s contrivance, and I guess man aint 
agoin to improve on it much, any way. And 
when you have got the stuff made after the Di- 
vine pattern, I want to know if you spose you are 
going to make it any better by mixing it up with 
su’thing forrin to its natur? Manure is manure, 
and dirt is dirt, and it stands tu reason, if you 
mix ’em, you aint agoin to make ’em all one. 
This cartin so much stuff intu yer barn yerd, is 
all nonsense. It is the dung that brings the crops, 
and as to the dirt, I guess there is about enuf of 
it in the ground alreddy. It is the kaster-ile that 
duz the fissicking, and taking water don’t help it 
a bit. Them’s my sentiments.” 

Ezra’s land is so smooth that he might easily 
use horses for plowing and carting. But he pre- 
fers the bullocks, with a straight yoke, walnut 
ox bows, and wooden bow-pins, with the two 
wheeled cart. ‘Them four wheeled konsarns, 
ye see Mister, is a good deal of an extra load for 
oxen todrag reoun’. They tell about easin the 
necks of the cattle. But what’s an ox’s neck 
made so thick and stout for, if taint to bear a 
load. I take it, it isa pervarsion of Natur, not 
to use a thing forthe end it was made for. What 
is the use of treating an ox’s neck, as if it were 
a pipe stem, jest ready to snap off. Mine never 
broke, and I have used ’em nigh upon thirty year. 
I never heerd of sich a thing.” 

This practical gentleman still clings to the old 
Dutch plow, with wooden mold board, covered 
with sheet iron, or old saw plates, 

“ Folks are gittin crazy abeout plows in these 
times—hardly any thing but them cast iron kon- 
sarns in this naburhood, They are jest no kind 
of a plow at all. The stuff in ’em is nothing but 
pot metal, and the minut it hits a stone or stub, 
away it goes—and you’ve got to stop your team, 
to git anew nose or mold board, One has to 
keep all the extra fixings of a plow on hand all 
the while. And then when they du plow, they 
go down so all fired deep, they turn up all the 
yaller dirt there is in the field, and spile the land. 
You can’t hardly grow mullens, where one of 
them things has been along. I don’t like the 
workin on ’em at all, they tucker eout the team 





so bad it makes ’em look as if they’d been drawn 





Ezra lives in a quiet rural spot between two 
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through a knot-hole. I'd ruther have one of my 
plows, than all of them things you can skeer up. 
When it gets broke, a black-smith can mend it. 
It turns up nothing but the black dirt, and it don’t 
take more than half as much team, as them new 
fangled konsarns. I don’t want any of your book 
farming areound me, I don’t.” 

This practical farmer with his two hundred 
acres, keeps about even with the world, and al- 
lowing nothing for his own time, gets about two 
per cent. per annum on the capital invested in 
stock andland He is an interesting specimen of 
antiquity whose natural history is worth studying. 
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Bees and Tin Pans. 





To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

At the time of the little skirmish carried on in 
your columns, between Messrs. Quinby and Men- 
denhall, respecting the habits of the honey-bee, 
I felt very much tempted to come to the rescue 
of the latter gentleman, armed with some stub- 
born, inexorable facts, I refrained, however, 
from offering my humble intervention, in the hope 
that the truth would be elicited just as well with- 
out it; and I would have remained quiet in my 
retirement to this moment, had I not been warmed 
up again on the subject, by a little circumstance 
which occurred a few hours ago, 


Among my “rural surrouncings” there are a 
few bee-hives, to which for my instruction and 
amusement no less than for my comfort, I am in 
the habit of paying some little attention. About 
11 o'clock this morning, I was suddenly called 
home from the field, by the alarmingly protracted 
sounds of the dinner-horn and sundry minor up- 
roarious contrivances, and found my little family 
most violently exerted in preventing a young 
swarm frou taking “ French leave.” At the first 
glimpse I caught of the state of affairs, I had but 
little hope of reclaiming the fugitives, who were 
already widely scattered high up in the air, not 
less than 30 or 40 yards distant from the parent 
hive, say at an angle of 45 or 50 degrees, and 
seemed obstinately bent upon carrying their de- 
claration of independence into effect. The van- 
guard of the swarm, which appeared to contain 
about two-thirds of the whole, and among which 
that peculiar hum, said to be the voice of the 
queen, was distinctly audible, made several at- 
tempts to escape ina certain direction down the 
valley, but were seemingly induced to retrace 
their flight, so soon as we followed close up and 
under them with the loudest instruments of our 
orchestra. The remainder of the swarm, under 
which the children kept up a respectable tin-pan 


- and cow-bell charivari, appeared more hesitating 


in their projects, and made but two feeble efforts 
to follow the van, who, finally conquered by the 
noise and confusion, came to terms by settling 
near the top of a young shade tree, directly in the 
rear of the bee-stand. The balance soon follow- 
ed suit by clustering on a smaller limb immedi- 
ately above that which sustained the main body 
of the colony. Half an hour afterwards the sub- 
mission of the rebels was complete, and they 
were quietly transferred to the new quarters kept 
in readiness for them. 


While taking a little shady rest from the fa- 
tigues of this operation under 80° F., I picked up 
the last number of the Agriculturist and turning 
to the “ Apiary for May,” my eyes fell upon that 
autocratic sentence, “ No noise is necessary to 
make them cluster,” and this right inthe teeth of 
my hardly concluded experiment, and with the 
proof to the contrary still standing in big drops 
on my brow! . 


Nor is this my first experience to the same 





effect. Since I procured my first hive, eight years 
ago, I have lost three swarms from no other visi- 
ble cause than the neglect of the precautions of 
a family orchestra. A neighbor of mine who has 
kept bees for more than twenty years, and with 
considerable success, says he has never failed to 
save any swarm whenever he resorted to these 
measures. Many other old residents, familiar 
with bee-keeping, have told me the same thing ; 
in fact I never heard anything else on the subject 
since I wasa boy ; the universal notion being that 
the noise, in drewning the voice of the queen, 
prevents the swarm from noticing her signals. 
Now I would ask Mr. Editor, is all this a delusion 
of the senses? and if so, what guarantee have we 
that our fallible eyes are not deluding us when 
we read the monthly articles of Mr. Quinby? 
And at any rate, how are we to make our bees 
believe whag that gentleman writes about them, 
and make them behave accordingly ? 

By doing your best towards solving this per- 
plexing question, you will, no doubt, oblige hun- 
dreds of your faithful readers and especially your 
friend and Ob’t. Servt. ‘‘ Doppripee,” 

Doddridge Co., Va. 

Remarks —We confess to have been somewhat 
loth io adopt as an article of faith the dictum of 
later apiarians, that the tin-pan-and-dinner-horn 
orchestra has no effect in arresting the flight of 
swarms of bees. Though having little recent ex- 
perience with them, we have spent our earlier 
years on the farm with 50 to 100 swarms, and 
then a full band of extempore music was consider- 
ed a sure remedy—if the said band were muster- 
ed in season. We well remember that amid the 
sober hard-working realities of boyhood farm- 
life, the attempted flight of an issuing swarm was 
a much desired event, as it gave a fine opportuni- 
ty for indulging in what nearly every boy delights 
in, a regular charivari. It is hard to give up a 
faith, born and bred in young bones, yet we have 
almost been induced to do so at the fiat of those 
who ought toknow. Weill give one item from 
experience and then leave the apiarians to defend 
themselves. 

In 1836, while out at the wood-pile, we heard in 
a south-westerly direction the well known sound 
of aswarm of bees on the wing. Nothing doubting 
the efficiency of the tin-pans, and a-six-feet din- 
ner tin-horn, we instantly called out the “ band” 
and had the players all ready by the time the bees 
were over head—at a hight of some twenty-five 
feet. The noise appeared to confound the swarm, 
and they presently alighted in the orchard, were 
hived, and remained peacefully with us, and in- 
creased to half-a-dozen swarms.—Eb.] 





Bottling up ‘‘Sun Strokes.” 
——<—_—_——- 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

A few years past, I’ve heard people talk a great 
deal about getting “sun-struck,” and the City 
newspapers every Summer have many accounts 
of such cases in the streets. I used to think when 
I first heard about it, that it was something that 
came down from the sky like a stroke of light- 
ning, only there was no noise with it, and that if 
we kept in the shade there was no danger. But 
one day I was on the hay-mow stowing away hay 
under the rafters-—if you have ever been there 
you know it’s a powerful hot place—and my John 
was pitching it in pretty strong, when all of a 
sudden, I began to feel very queer. My limbs 
trembled and it began to look misty and dark 
like, so I sung out to John to hold on. After 
coming down and sitting in the aira little while 
I felt better, but I didn’t go up there again that 
day. I was telling my symptoms to the doctor, 


* 





next day, and he said, “you came near being sun- 
struck,” That struck me with a new idea, and I 
learned that the danger is not from a bolt of sun- 
shine, but from getting over-heated, and that there 
is greater danger generally in the sunshine, only 
because it’s hotter there. 

Since then, when I’ve had any very trying work 
to do in hot weather, I’ve turned out to work too 
or three hours earlier in the morning, and then 
taken an extra nap in the heat of the day, letting 
the teams rest at the same time, and as I am 
not afraid of being moon-struck, I sometimes keep 
to work in the evening, especially when there’s 
a good harvest moon. 

But there’s another thing I’ve learned which 
some do not know, perhaps, that sun-strokes can 
be bottled up. Franklin bottled up lightning, but 
[ can tell some folks how to keep sun-strokes in 
a bottle or jug where they wont hurt them. Let 
them just tie the cork of their whiskey jug down 
tight, and as long as the string holds they will 
not be in much danger. If you put a man be- 
tween two fires it’s a wonder if he does not get 
burnt ; so when the fiery sun is on the outside 
and the fiery water on the inside, he is in great 
danger. JONATHAN. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
My Neighbor and his Pigs, 
Se 


Mr. Epiror: 

When about buying the farm where I now re- 
side, I very naturally of course asked the former 
occupant about the neighbor I would have on the 
other side of the road. He replied that he was a 
“clever man enough, though he had his faults,” 
and as I did not expect perfection in this world, I 
made no further question. But there is ‘a thorn 
in the flesh”—my neighbor keeps his hogs upon 
the road. No one knows the amount of annoy- 
ance I have submitted to these many years, not- 
withstanding the mildest suggestions and requests 
with regard to the unhappy liberty of those hogs. 
So this year when I heard the preparatory 
squeals, and announced the ominous fact in the 
family, wife was seized with a sort of despair, 
and ‘advised to sell out and go away. Little 
Tommy declared war in the stoning line, and I 
bethought me of writing for aid to the Agricul- 
lurist, 

What can I do? I do not feel as though I 
could ‘sell out and go away’ from all the comforts 
and luxuries that by hard labor I have got around 
me ; all the trees I have planted for fruit and or- 
nament ; all the conveniences and niceties I have 
added to the house; and all the improvements I 
have made in the fields, that begin to look so much 
like living. Besides, I have grown attached to the 
hills and the vales, and the belt of forest that 
forms so pleasant a feature in the view. 

Wife asks whether it is best to plant the flow- 
ers this year as usual in the front yard, since if 
the gate should be inadvertently left open for a 
moment, our neighbor’s hogs would have their 
noses again under the dahlia-roots, and a good 
time generally, among the flowers. The sad ex- 
perience of other years would give a negative 
answer, since not being a Creesus, and therefore 
not rich enough to keep a dog, we are obliged 
to content ourselves with a “ shoo” and a “ ste- 
boy,” which seems to be very mild means, with 
the devastators. 

We have all received standing orders again not 
ta enter by the front way, when coming from 
the street, for fear of tracking the ‘droppings’ 
through the hall and over the carpet, the peculiar 
odor of which has caused so much washing and 
scrubbing heretofore, and required extra shoes 
to make us presentable in the house. 
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There is another reason why I am annoyed. I 
take pride in farming, and as neighbor’s hogs are 
not quite up to the standard of those shown at 
the Exhibitions, and as they are almost always on 
my side of the road, I am afraid that the passers- 
by will think that they belong to me, I am very 
far from saying, however, that neighbor’s hogs 
are not the best calculated for their condition, 
they being turned out with the injunction of “root 
hog or die.” The necessity of long snouts and 
‘great power of face,” with a race-horse build in 
other respects, is apparent, and if I was not so 
much engaged, I think I might make my fortune 
in the modeling of a plow after these hogs’ 
noses, that would have in great perfection, those 
prime requisites “ complete inversion of the sod, 
with thorough pulverization.” You gave a pic- 
ture of one of them last year, so perfect that I 
think your “ artist’? must have been this way for 
his model. 

I am told that the “Jaw” is on my side—that 
my neighbor has no right to keep his hogs upon 
the road, rooting up the sod along my door-yard 
fence, and Jeaving nuisances at the front gate. 
But how can I prosecute him when we are on 
such intimate terms—he borrowing all my things 
from first to last in the season—besides, he would 
“beat ” me if the case had to be tried by a “jury 
of his peers.” 

Mr. Agriculiurist, could you not write some- 
thing that would make my neighbor take away his 
hogs from the hole they have dug at my gate, and 
where they lie the most of the time? Could you 
not say that.if you had a tiger you would as soon 
think of leaving him at large in the public street, 
as a hog? or that if he had a proper hog-pen, and 

threw in all his refuse litter with swamp muck as 
an absorbent, he might manure four acres a year 
in the highest style of the art? As my neighbor 
has the reputation at the tavern of being a remark- 
ably shrewd man, at least in politics, where he is 
an oracle with the loungers, and treats them to 
his views on public affairs, with other treats, per- 
haps the four-acre suggestion would be the feather 
that would turn the secale—and as wife has ad- 
vised, and I approve of, making our neighbar a 
present of a year’s subscription to the Agricullur- 
ist, he will be sure to see it, and thereby we be 
happily rid of the hogs that watch so constantly 
at the front gate waiting for the waters to be 
troubled. We shall cling to this as our last hope. 
SuFFERER. 


Remarks.—“ Sufferer” has a hard time of it, 
but if the adage be true that “ misery loves com- 
pany,” we can assure him that he is very far 
from being alone. We could write from ‘‘expe- 
rience,” and feelingly too, but not more so than 
‘‘Sufferer” has done, we suspect. However, we 
advise to send your neighbor the Agriculturist, as 
you propose, and if your statement of the case 
does not open his eyes to what has, perhaps, been 
an oversight hitherto, let us know, and we will 
level our trusty old shooting-:ron at him, or rather 
at his hogs, (loaded with rock salt, of course— 
notlead). It isa great “piece” for scattering shot, 
and while shooting at the hogs above named, men- 
tioned, described, and anathematized, some stray 
slugs (of salt) may chance to hit some other hogs 
we wot of. A variety of other remedies are down 
in our note-book, such as live fences, sundry 
chemical experiments upon swine-flesh, grain pre- 
pared in sundry ways to be planted on our side of 
the road—not to be fed of course, but simply left 
there for growing, etc., etc, etc., ete. But we 


trust the first named remedy will be all sufficient. 
Ep.] 
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The day on which idle men work and fools re- 
form, is—to-morrow,, 





The Canada Thistle.—( Cirsium arvense.) 
ce ee 

Last month, p. 186, we referred to a very valu- 
ble work on “‘ American Weeds and Useful Plants,” 
by Dr. Darlington, revised with additions by Geo. 
Thurber, Prof. of Mat. Med. and Botany, in the 
N. Y. College of Pharmacy. This work could 
scarcely have fallen into better hands. Prof. 
Thurber, has taken hold of the matter with much 
energy and abundant ability. We have long de- 
sired a work of the character of this, and we only 
wish it were alittle less scientific, or rather, more 
adapted to the reading of the unlettered masses, 
for few subjects possess more importance or de- 





serve to be more studied by cultivators at large 
than that of ‘‘ Weeds.” This book, however, con- 
tains a great amount of information useful to all, 
and we would advise every one to possess him- 
self of a copy. Both as a matter of interest, and 
as a specimen of the character of the book, we 
present below an extract upon that well known 
pest the “Canada Thistle.” The engraving will 
be reeognized as a faithful representation of this 
plant. We copy the description preciscly as 
given in the book : 
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Fretp Cirstum. Canada Thistle. Cursed Thistle. 
French, Chardon aux Anes. German, Die Acker 
Kratzdistel. 

Rhizoma [root-stalk] perennial—creeping horizontally 
6 to 8 inches below the surface of the ground, and giving 
off numerous erect biennial branches. Stem 18 inches to 
3 feet high, slender and smoothish—the branches slender 
and lanuginous. Leaves 4 to 8 or 10 inches long, sessile 
and slightly decurrent, smoothish on the upper surface, 
sometimes arachnoid-lanuginous beneath—the radical 
ones curled or wavy. Heads half an inch to two-thirds of 
an inch in diameter, terminal, sub-pedunculate ; scales 
smoothish, minutely ciliate. Florets palish lilac-purple, 
with whitish anthers, perfect or the heads diwcious by 
abortion. Akenes [seed] linear oblong, slightly 4-corner- 
ed ; pappus [down] finally Jonger than the florets. 

Fields and way-sides: Northern and Middle States: 
introduced. Native of Europe. Flowers July. Fr. August. 


Observation. This is, perhaps, the most exe- 
crable weed that has yet invaded the farms of our 
country. The rhizoma or subterranean stem 
(which is perennial and very tenacious of life), 
lies rather below the usual depth of furrows— 
and hence the plant is not destroyed by common 





self aenenalle in all directions—sending up 
branches to the surface, where radical leaves are 
developed the first year—and aérial stems the 
second year. The plant appears to die at the end 
of the second Summer ; but it only dies down to 
the horizontal subterranean stem. The numer- 
ous branches sent up from the rhizoma, soon cov- 
er the ground with the prickly radical leaves of 
the plant; and thus prevent cattle from feeding 
where they are. Nothing short of destroying the 
perennial portion of the plant will rid the ground 
of this pest ; and this, I believe, has been accom- 
plished by a few years of continued culture (or 
annual cropping of other plants, that require fre- 





quent plowing, or dressing with the hoe.)—so as 
to prevent the development of radical leaves, and 
deprive the rhizoma of all connection or commu- 
nication with the atmosphere. The following no- 
tice of this annoying weed, from Curtis’ Flora 
Londinensis may not be uninteresting to the 
American Farmer:  Vitiumagrorum apud nos 
primarium est [it is the greatest pest of our fields] 
Linnazus observes in his Flora Lappenica. The 
same may be said with us: and we have be- 
stowed on this plant the harsh name of cursed, 
with a view to awaken the attention of the Agri- 
culturists of our country to its nature and perni- 
cious effects. ‘ Repeated observation has con- 





vinced us that many husbandmen are ignorant of 
its economy—and while they remain so, they will 
not be likely to get rid of one of the greatest pests 
which can affect their corn-fields and pastures. 
Of the thistle tribe the greatest part are annual or 
‘biennial, and hence easily destroyed. Some few 
jare not only perennial, but have powerfully creep- 
ling roots—and none so much as the present. In 





{pulling this plant out of the ground, we draw up 


ja long slender root, which many are apt to con. 
sider as the whole of it; but if those employed 
in such business examine the roots so drawn up, 
they will find every one of them broken offat the 
end; for the root passes perpendicularly to a 
great depth, and then branches out horizontally 
under ground.” 

Two or three other species of Cirsium are fre- 
quently to be met with, (viz.: Cirsium muticum, 
Mz., with the heads not spinose—and Cirsium 
altissimum, Spreng., With the stem leaves not 
pinnatifid): but, as they do not incline much to 
infest the open grounds or farm-land, I have not 
judged it necessary to notice them more particu- 
larly here. 
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Exterminating Briers. 











plowing. This rhizoma ramifies and extends it- 


In fields newly cleared of wood, an abundant 
growth of blackberry, raspberry and other briery 
plants usually spring up from seeds carried 
there by birds. These seeds have been waiting 
for the sunshine to bring them to life. Burning 
the brush and rubbish over them gives a fine top 
dressing, from which they will thrive with great 
vigor, often requiring years of thorough culture 
with hoed crops to eradicate them. We have 
found pasturing such fields with sheep an effectu- 
alremedy. They are very fond of the leaves and 
tender young shoots, and will keep them so close- 
ly cropped down, that they have no chance for life. 
The following year the land can be plowed with 
much less difficulty, than where a thicket of rank 
briers fully armed, disputes the passage of the 
team. 





, 
So 


“ John,” said a father to his son one day, 
when he caught him shaving the “ down” off his 
upper lip, ‘‘don’t throw your shaving water out 
where there are any barefooted boys, for. they 
might get their feet pricked.” 
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Are Maple Orchards worth Preserving. 
i ae 

This may be considered a silly question by 
many who own valuable orchards of the beautiful 

Rock, or Hard Maple trees, and annually make 
their own family supply of sugar from them, or 
much more, and where the land they occupy can 
not be profitably devoted to cropping. We pre- 
sume it may on the first thought, be so consider- 
ed by others who have sugar orchards growing 
on lands which may be worth fifty to a hundred 
dollars an acre for cultivation. 

But, as we ask the question in all sobriety, 
for information, of those more conversant with 
the subject than ourselves, and from whom we 
would gladly obtain light, we will offer a few 
suggestions as they occur. To start with: We 
concede the utility and excellence of well made 
maple sugar. Three pounds of it are worth as 
much for sweetening as two pounds of New-Or- 
leans, or West India sugar—not more. Maple 
molasses also holds about the same proportion in 
value to New-Orleans, or West India molasses 
made from the sugar cane. Such facts, we 
presume, no advocate of the maple sugar,. or 
molasses will deny. We also know that there 
are thousands of beautiful sugar orchards scatter- 
ed over the northern States, on hills and rocky 
lands—the best of all for sugar production—which 
are of little value for purposes of either cultiva- 
tion or pasturage merely, where a ‘‘sugar-bush” 
is the best investment that can possibly be made 
of them. Then, “again, there are other lands 
where sugar orchards now grow, and sugar is 
made from them, which are of the first quality 
for any kind of cultivation, and which may yield 
two or three times as much in annual farm crops 
as they yield in sugar: and to these our question 
will more readily apply. 

We take it that a farmer only gets one good 
yield of sugar in an average of three years, at 
the best. Some sugar may be made every year, 
we admit; but, taking one year with another, 
one crop in three is quite an average. The year 
1857 was extraordinary, and for one such, six, 
eight, ten, or a dozen years will not give its equal ; 
but hearing such wonderful facts of the sugar 
orcharcs in such a year we are apt to draw our 
conclusions that all are so, and make up our opin- 
ions accordingly. Then, again, sugar orchards 
must be devoted to that object alone. They can 
not be plowed nor cultivated in annual farm crops. 
Grass for pasturage is all that they can yield, and 
but little of that, in a very inferior quality for cat- 
tle. Asarule, they may be said to be of little 
value for any other purpose whatever. Again, 
level or clayey lands will not yield half the sugar 
that hilly lands of porous, open soil will do. 

We have seen within a few years past, as ag- 
ricultural lands have advanced in price, a great 
many sugar orchards abandoned and cut away, 
from the fact that farm crops have increased in 
value by the construction of railways, or the 
opening of other facilities for getting crops to 
market, showing the conviction that they could 
not longer be profitably devoted to sugar-making. 
The late developments with sorghum, also, have 
thrown up a new element for consideration ; 
and if that is to prove successful in the 
manufacture of sugar, as well as molasses, 
we can have little doubt, the devotion of arable, 
or grazing lands even, to the maple, will be 
less frequently practiced. We have not yet 
seen any fair calculation of the cost of growing 
and making maple sugar, taking into account the 
value of the land, the interest annually thereon, 
the expense of gathering and boiling the sap, with 


farm productions, which, if we had them, would 
lead us to form a reliable opinion. These we 
should be glad to receive from some practical and 
experienced men who have been long conversant 
with maple-sugar-making. This is an economical 
question, and as such should be examined. 
We ought, perhaps, in candor to say that maple 
sugar, from being usually considered a luxury, 
bears about twenty per cent higher price in mark- 
et than other sugars, irrespective of real worth. 
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Cook’s Portable Sugar Evaporator. 
ere 

Though, since the experiments of the first two 
years, we have not had great faith in the idea that 
the Chinese Sugar Cane would be a profitable 
sugar crop for general cultivation in the northern 
States, yet we have constantly advised that it is 
adapted to the production of sweetening (syrup 
at least), in remote sections of the country, where 
southern or foreign cane sugar is not accessible 
without great cost for transportation. To this 





opinion we still adhere, and every now and then 
there are indications that even in sections not so 
remote from markets, sugar may yet be produced 
profitably. We have before us some very fair 
samples of sugar said to have beep made in con- 
siderable quantities in Ohio, last year, by the use 
of Cook’s Evaporator, of which we present an 
engraving and description herewith. 

Our own experiments in 1857, and those we 
have seen made by others, all go to show that to 
obtain good syrup avery brisk evaporation of the 
juice is required. In slow boiling the juice sours, 
which renders the syrup poor, and of course un- 
fits it for erystalizing into sugar. The design of 
Cook’s Evaporator is to secure this end, and so 
far as we can judge from the drawings of the im- 
plement it seems well adapted to the purpose. 
We regret not to be able to speak from personal 
observation and examination. 
DescripTIon.—The evaporating pan, C, C, is 
from 6 to 10 feet long, and from 3 to 4 feet wide. 
It is made of tinned copper, or galvanized iron, or 
other protected metal, the bottom being crimped 
into flanges or folds, so as to expose a greater 
surface to the fire. The folds are also so arranged 
that a continuous channel is formed in the bottom, 
through which the fluid poured into one end of a 
groove at the left, flows along to the other end, 
then across into the next groove and back through 
it, then across into the next groove, and so on 
until it runs off into the tub, F. The fire is placed 
in a sheet iron furnace, B, B, at the left, where the 
door is shown; the heated air passes along under 





the prige of the article in market, etc., asin other 


the pan and out through the smoke-pipe, D. The 


greatest heat is applied where the fresh juice is 
received from the tank, Z, and the heat is ot 
course gradually diminished towards the right, 
where the juice is moreseoncentrated. 

The pan is placed upon a frame resting upon 
the rockers, A, A. By this arrangement the pan 
can be inclined so as to give the liquid a greater, 
or less rapid flow, according to the degree of heat 
and rapidity of evaporation. 

Oreration.—As soon as possible after expres- 
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sing the juice from the cane it is slowly fed through 
a regulating faucet, from the vat, FE. It flows 
along over the fire from groove .to groove, as 
above described, being skimmed as it passes along, 
and, if the stream be properly regulated, by the 
time it reaches the diseharge pipe it will be suffi 
ciently reduced for syrup or for granulation. 

We suppose the upturned flanges must be pro- 
tected from contact with the fire underneath, 
otherwise they would burn the syrup at the upper 
line where it came in contact with the portion of 
metal uncovered by the fluid, We have found that 
in boiling the sugar cane juice, as well as in con- 
densing other syrupy fluids, the burning is usual- 
ly done by portions of the fluid coming in contact 
with the kettle or boiler where it is not kept cool 
by being covered with the fluid. 

The price of these Evaporators varies from $35 
to $70, according to the size. It is claimed by the 
manufacturers that the $40 size will boil two 
barrels of cane juice per hour. 
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Cut Grain and Grass before Ripening. 
—_—_—@-—— 

An intelligent practical man who had just read 
our article on this subjeet in Vol. XV, page 253, 
remarked in our hearing that “ ifthe reasoning ot 
that article be correct it would be worth millions 
of dollars to the country every year, should the 
mass of farmers study it and act upon its sug- 
gestions.” Now we know the reasoning was cor- 
rect, not only because founded on true scientific 
principles, but also because we have abundant 
confirmation in the united experience of all who 
have put the matter to practical test. We will 
here repeat that all grass and grain crops designed 
to be used as food for man or beast should be 
gathered before full maturity. 

Grass, while still green, contains a large amount 
of starch, gum, and sugar. The sugar is per- 
ceived in the sweetish taste of the juice; the 
starch and gum, being nearly tasteless, are not 
so readily perceived. The principal nourishing 
ingredients in all kinds of food are starch, gum, 
sugar, and some nitrogenous compound. But 
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the starch, gum, and sugar, are mainly changed 
into hard indigestible woody fibre when grass 
fully matures, If the ripening process be arrest- 
ed eight or ten days b@fore its completion, and 
the plant be dried rapidly, double or treble the 
amount of starch, gum, and sugar will be secured. 
The same reasoning holds true of all kinds of 
grain. Every one is familiar with the sweet taste 
of green corn, wheat in the milk, etc. When the 
growth is completed, cut these crops and you 
save a considerable amount of rich nutriment 
which would otherwise be changed to the woody 
fibre of the outer shell. The only point to be 
looked to, is, to wait until the accumulation of 
juices is completed, and then begin the harvest- 
ing at once. The only exception to this rule is 
with crops designed solely for seed; these may 
well be left to the natural full ripening upon the 
stalk, especially when the seed is to be kept long. 

The proper time for cutting grasses is at the 
moment the seed is set, or immediately after the 
flowering is over. Clover should be cut as soon 
as in full bloom. 

A large number of experiments on wheat and 
other grains indicates that the proper time for 
harvesting is when the kernel is fully formed, but 
still soft enough to yield to a moderate pressure 
between tle thumb nails. This is usually about 
ten days before full maturity. We have had re- 
ports of a number of definite experiments on this 
subject, since our former article, one of which is 
given below. Several years ago Mr. Hannam, of 
Yorkshire, England, made five successive cuttings 
frum the same field of wheat, and carefully noted 
the results which are given condensed in the fol- 
lowing table : 





‘Dass before | Products of 100 lbs of Grain. 

















Cutungs. maturity. —_ Fiour. Seconds Bran. 
i 30 days. 75 tbs. | 7 tbs. | 17 ibs. 
2 Qidays. | 76 ibs. 7 tbs. | 16 tbs. 
3 14 days. 80 Ibs. 5 tbs. 13 tbs. 
4 2 days. 77 tbs. 7 tbs. 14 tbs. 
5 0 days. 72 tbs. 11 tbs. 15 Ibs. 














The largest yield, and the finest flour was ob- 
tained from cutting No. 3. A subscriber of the 
Agriculturist in Ottawa, Ill., writes that after re- 
reading our article above alluded to, he last Sum- 
mer resolved to put it to the test on his wheat 
crop of fifty acres, although against the protest of 
his well-meaning neighbors. For comparison he 
left a small portion standing in the field until 
fully ripe. The result he states as follows: 

“The bulk of the crop cut first, weighed 62} 
pounds to the measured bushel! The remainder 
ofthe crop, cut when fully ripe, weighed but 58 
lbs. per bushel—a difference of 4} lbs. per bushel. 
The amount harvested was 1,200 bushels; thus 
a gain of 5,400 lbs. weight, equivalent to about 
90 bushels in bulk, was realized. The flour made 
from the early cut wheat was superior, being 
white and lively.” 

Let others who have not full faith in this rea- 
soning, try a small portion of wheat or other 
grain by cutting it when just out of the milk, and 
carefully note the results; we feel quite sure they 
will be satisfactory. The reaping machines, now 
s0 common, put it in the power of farmers to 
gather their grain crops at the most appropriate 
season. 





To Prevent THE Feet From Suiprine IN Hay- 
inc Time, erc.—C. T., Queens Co.,N. Y., re- 
commends tacking the soles of old rubber shoes 
on the bottoms of boots or shoes during the hay- 
ing season, to prevent the feet slipping. Leath- 
er becomes very smooth by walking over stubble, 
and the mower sometimes finds it difficult to “get 
a good hold” as he advances forward to swing 
his scythe. It is also a good precaution to put 


on rubber shoes with corrugated bottoms when 
going on to a sloping roof, as there is less danger 
of slipping—unless the roof is very wet, when one 
should not go at all, 





Agricultural ‘‘Fairs” and Exhibitions. 
asielipiaaee 

The Exhibitions held under the direction of 
State, County or other Agricultural associations, 
though often called “ fairs,” are improperly desig- 
nated by that term. A fair, Webster well de- 
fines as “a stated meeting of buyers and sellers 
for trade.” Although business transactions are 
often effected at our annual agricultural gather- 
ings, this is only incidental, and not the primary 
object for which they were established. Fairs are 
of very ancient date in European countries. They 
originated in sparsely settled districts where on 
account of distance from any emporium it was 
difficult to obtain necessary annual supplies, or to 
find a market for the various products of industry. 
Becoming established, they have been kept up ev- 
en after the settlement of commercial towns with- 
in easy reach, partly because of “custom,” but 
particularly, no doubt, because such gatherings 
are usually made the occasion of merry making 
and sight seeing, where the rustics find much 
pleasure, and the entertainers much _ profit. 
These fairs differ in their character ; some being 
general, for the sale of articles of every descrip- 
tion, others confined principally to some one spe- 
cies of articles, as farm stock, horses, dairy pro- 
ducts, etc. In France a hair fair is held annual- 
ly, to which the young maidens flock by hundreds 
to dispose of the crop of tresses they have culti- 
vated for the year. 

In this country few institutions of the kind have 
existed, except the fancy fairs usually connected 
with ladies sewing societies, of which we, and no 
doubt many of our readers have lively purse-onal 
recollections. Recently, however, there has been 
considerable discussion as to the feasibility of 
holding agricultural fairs, or of adding a depart- 
ment to our exhibitions, to be devoted especially 
to this purpose. We think the latter proposition 
decidedly objectionable. There is already too 
great a departure from the objects for which such 
exhibitions should be held. Instead of being the 
means of bringing into notice the results of im- 
proved culture, thereby leading others to adopt 
the methods by which the fine specimens of pro- 
duce and stock exhibited, have been obtained, too 
mary of our annual gatherings have degener- 
ated into mere shows for amusement and to grat- 
ify sight-seeing curiosity. In some instances 
circus-managers have shared profits with county 
associations, and in numerous cases the race- 
track with its men and women performers has 
been the chief attraction. In the selection of 
speakers also, we have known greater regard paid 
to affording some political aspirant an opportunity 
to display his parts and make capital by much 
fair speech, than to imparting new ideas in the 
science of cultivation, by men competent to in- 
struct and interest. The addition ofa “ fair” de- 
partment to exhibitions would still further de- 
tract from their usefulness. A man with a flock 
of sheep to sell, or who should wish to purchase a 
horse, would naturally have his whole thoughts 
upon this, and trafficking and bargain hunting 
would be the great business of the day. 

Of the institution of agricultural fairs distinct 
from exhibitions, where the avowed object is to 
buy and sell, we think favorably. The time con- 
sumed in looking for stock needed on the. farm, 
or for arranging the sales of the home produce is 
no small item, when a day is often worth many 
dollars in farming operations. Many fields are 
unplowed because the owner, driven with busi- 








ness, had not time to look up cattle in the Spring ;' 
many acres of grass go to waste for want of 
readily accessible stock to feed them off. Often 
too, men sell at a sacrifice rather than wait for the 
next chance customer to call for their produce. 
Again, in the rapid fluctuations of prices which 
often occur, it is impracticable for the man dis- 
tant from sources of information to know what 
valuation to put upon his stock. Merchants and 
speculators have their telegraphic ‘“ feelers ” out 
all over the country, and are speedily apprised of 
the slightest change. But the newspaper reports 
by which many farmers are guided, are often 
several days old when they are read, and are by 
no means reliable. Many of these difficulties 
could, we think, be obviated by properly conduct- 
ed fairs. Purchasers would be attracted by find- 
ing an assortment from which to select, and own- 
ers having arranged the home business with ref- 
erence to the time appointed, could more easily 
attend to disposing of their stock. In such a 
gathering there would soon be a well understood 
scale of prices, and much unnecessary higgling 
and chaffering be saved. 

As an affair of so much importance should be 
under some responsible management, it might be 
well to initiate the enterprise under the superin- 
tendence of the County Agricultural Associations 
already formed ; the regulations would vary with 
localities. The experiment has already been tried 
in a few places, and so far as we have heard, par- 
ticipants generally are well pleased with the re- 
sults. We shall be gratified- to hear of the fur- 
ther succes of the movement, as whatever sim- 
plifies the exchange of products is a gain to both 
producer and consumer: there are under the 
present system too many “ middle men,” whese 
profits add nothing to the general value. 





Orricers or N. Y. Strate Aor. Socrety.—In 
response to several enquiries for the officers of 
this Society for 1859, we give the following list. 


President—Hon. A. B. Conger, of Rockland. 

Vice-Presidents—Ist Dist., Edward G. Faile, of N. Y. 
2d, C.S. Wainright, Dutchess ; 3d, Dr H. Wendell 
Albany; 4th, Henry M. Beckwith, Washington; 5th 
Benj. N. Huntington, Oneida ; 6th. S. A. Law, Delaware; 
7th, Jas. O. Sheldon, Ontario ; 8th, T. C. Peters, Genesee 

Corresponding Secretary—Benj. P. Johnson. 

Recording Secretary—Erastus Corning, Jr. 

Treasurer— Luther A. Tucker. 

The Executive Committee consist of the above together 
with the following: Edward A. Lawrence, Queens ; 
T. B. Carroil, Rensselaer ; V. Dwight, Cayuga; 
Chauncy Boughton, Saratoga; Alrich Hubbell, Oneida. 


All communications and enquiries should be 
addressed to the corresponding Secretary, Col- 
B. P. Johnson, at Albany. The next annual ex- 
hibition will be heid at Albany. 








Hog Cholera. 
Sa 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

Much has been said in the Agriculturist at dif- 
ferent times with regard to the disease called 
Hog Cholera, which should be called, stoppage of 
the issues. There is on the inside of the fore-leg 
of every hog, opposite the knee joint, three small 
ducts or pipes which connect directly with the 
lungs of the animal. In every healthy hog, there 
is a continual discharge from them, of a thick 
offensive matter, causing the hair to look greasy 
around them. Now if those issues get stopped as 
they often do, the hog will die in a short time 
unless they are opened, which is done by insert- 
ing a wire about the size of a knitting-needle 
into the issues from ten to twelve inches, being 
careful not to punch through the membranous 
lining. After the opening process, anoint the in- 
side of the leg with salt grease, and rub with a cob 
until the skin Jooks very red, and in nine cases 
out of ten, if done in season the cure is effected. 

The first symptoms of this disease are loss of 
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appetite, lameness in the limbs attended with a 
cough, as the lungs are the seat of the disease, and 
after death are covered with black spots. Hogs 
that are confined in small pens, or a large num- 
ber together, are most liable to the disease. I have 
never known an instance of it where hogs had 
plenty of room, and free access to a breok or riv- 
er of clear running water, Wim Lee. 
Fairfield Co., Ct. 





On Raising Pork and its Use as Food. 


pcssitgiessia 

We have a lengthy essay on this subject from 
Mr. J. W. Redfield, but have not room to give it 
entire, and therefore present an epitome: 

The opinion is expressed that hogs are 
generally diseased ; not acutely, but subject to 
chronic disorders which are only ended by the 
knife of the butcher. Tuberculated and ulcerated 
livers and lungs, and congested and enlarged 
lymphatic glands are found in the semi-wild hogs 
which faiten in the forests of the West and South, 
as well as in those which aré confined in a space 


just large enough to eat, stand, and sleep in, and 


compelled to breathe the exhalations of concen- 
trated manures which it is their business to com- 
post and manufacture. The hog is naturally of 
scrofulous constitution, and his diseased meat 
being eaten, is brought into close contact and in- 
timate conjunction with fluids and solids of the 
human body, and thus imparts scrofula, showing 
itself in obstructions, indurations, enlargements, 
tumors, tubercles, eruptions, ulcers and cancers. 

Mr. Redfield, thinks the tendency of the swine 


to scrofula may be accounted for thus: Life in 
warm-blooded animals is sustained by a supply of 
heat-producing material taken as food, such as 
oil, lard, fat, or its equivalent in various forms. 
When more such food is taken than is necessary 
to supply the immediate wants ofthe system, the 
surplus is stored in the cellular membrane in 


different parts of the body, ready to be used when 
needed to make up any deficiency of food. The 
fat, thus deposited, in time becomes rancid, and 
is then absorbed into the circulation to make room 
for fresh deposites, and if there is already sup- 
plied to the lungs a sufficient amount of matter 
through the food to keep up the necessary com- 
bustion, this fatty substance remains in the blood 
unpurified, and gives rise to scrofulous disease in 
various forms. The hog is particularly liable to 
this difficulty, because his food is mostly starchy, 
saccharine, and oily, rather than nitrogenous ; 
fat-making rather than flesh-making. Again, his 
habits and mode of life tend to impede the vigor- 
ous exercise of the lungs whose office it is to 
purify the blood. He lives frequently in a very 
impure atmosphere, and also by almost continual 
rooting, excludes a free supply of air from the 
lungs. His filthy habits also impede the egress of 
offensive secretions from the skin, and increase 
a tendency to lymphatic and phlegmatic diseases. 

Mr. R. thinks that these peculiarities of swine 
were intended to subserve the purpose of rapid 
propagation of the species ; for which swine are 
remarkable. *During the process of gestation and 
nursing, the excess of food goes for the growth of 
the young, instead of being deposited in the form 
of fat, thus preventing the difficulties already re- 
ferred to. He says it has been observed that 
scrofulous and consumptive persons enjoy appa- 
rently improved health during pregnancy from this 
fact. Hence he concludes that the proper way 
to prevent the, supposed deleterious effects of 
eating pork, is to kill the young porkers for the 
table before they arrive at the age when their food 
adds to their fat instead of increasing the gener- 
al growth. He thinks the superabundant food of 
one sow, in the shape of eight or ten pigs, is great- 





er in quantity and better in quality, than in the 
form of that one sow fatted and overgrown ; and 
hence more profitable. 

He advises to commence with one sow of the 
finest breed, pregnant with her first litter, which 
will be at the time of the commencement of ex- 
cessive nutrition ; to save all the sow pigs and one 
boar for breeders, and to make roasters of the 
rest, before the males are old enough to have a 
rank taste, thus avoiding castration ; and to con- 
tinue thus, until the herd is sufficiently large. 

In conclusion Mr. R., after adverting to the 
superiority of young porkers to the overgrown 
animals in an artistic point of view, (the little fel- 
lows being not without a certain style of beauty) 
concludes with the opinion, that the large fatten- 
ed animal is fit only for stearine candles and 
lard oil, and that it is the little pig, free from dis- 
ease, fat, fair, rich, tender, and delicate, that is 
fit to be eaten. 
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Tim Bunker on Raising Boys, 


— 





Mr. Eprror. 

As I was going down by the Horse-Pond lot, 
this morning, the same one that I drained last 
year, I found Seth Twiggs’ horse. Jotham Spar- 
rowgrass’ cows, and Deacon Smith’s flock of 
sheep turned into my corn and oats. _It looked 
as if they had been in the better part of the night ; 
for the corn was pretty much all nipped off, or 
torn up by the roots, and the oats were badly 
trampled. The corn crop is of course rained as 
it is now too late to plant over. It so happened 
that I had fixed one of the gate posts yesterday 
and the dirt was all nicely smoothed off, and the 
enemy who had done this had left his foot prints 
by the gate way. I took the measure of the shoe 
print, and walked straight up to Jake Frink’s and 
inquired for his oldest boy Kier, a young. fellow 
about eighteen, who is up to all manner of monk- 
ey shines, and has gota terrible bad name in 
Hookertown. Kier was called in, and it was 
found that the measure exactly fitted the shoes 
in which he stood, length and breadth of top and 
heel. 

Jake Frink was a good deal astonished, when 
he see that his boy was caught in sueh an un- 
neighborly trick, but I don’t know why he need to 
be, for he has had no sort of control over his boys, 
and always let them choose their own company, 
and pursuits. Kier, has got a notion of drinking 
the last few years, staying all night at the tav- 
ern, driving fast horses, unhinging gates, gird- 
ling young fruit trees, firing stacks, and turning 
cattle into corn fields. He seems to think it is 
very smart, to destroy property in this way, and 
to make himself a nuisance in the neighborhood 
generally. He is caught now, and must walk up 
to the captain’s office and settle. The next worst 
thing to a bad father, is a bad public opinion that 
submits to vice and rowdyism. I am Justice of 
the Peace, and if I was not, I am a neighbor to 
Jake Frink, and bound to help him keep his boys 
in their place. I have a very poor opinion of 
that rural cowardice, which gives up a civilized 
community to the depredations of a set of young 
Arabs, like Kier Frink. What is the use of hav- 
ing law, if you do not enforce it against the de- 
stroyers of property, and the disturbers of the 
peace? Ifthe young chaps want to cut up, and 
have music, it is fair that they should pay the fid- 
dler. If they rob hen roosts, the héns should not 
be left to do all the squawking. It will do them 
good to look out of a roost, with iron grates to the 
windows. 

Now I hold, that a man is a poor farmer, as 
well as a bad citizen, that raises such a boy as 





Kier Frink. The farm exists for the sake of the 
family that works it, and tts chief end és to make 
smart, useful men and women. Your great crops, 
and fine stock all go for nothing, unless you get 
the blossom of the farm—man. What is an ap- 
ple tree good for, unless it raises apples? The 
shade is no better than that of any other tree, and 
the fire-wood does not amount to much. So the 
farm.is not worth much, unless it blossoms out 
into good nice housewives and useful upright 
men. 

It is a good deal of a knack to raise a first rate 
cow or steer, even after they are born right. 
There is many a full blood heifer, with first-rate 
milking qualities, spoiled by bad treatment. Keep 
her on bog hay Winters, and let her run in the 
road Summers, and I guess, she would never 
amount to mitch. And you might have high 
grade Devons, with all the elements of splendid 
working cattle in them, that would bring three 
hundred dollars a yoke, and treat them so when 
they were calves and yearlings, that they would 
not bring a hundred. You might dwarf them or 
lame them, or injure their horns, or make them 
ugly and breachy by bad handling. An oxknown 
to jump fences, or kick, or gore cattle, is very 
much depreciated in value. 


It is just so with the human stock, brought up 
on a farm. Almost every thing depends upon the 
bringing up—a great deal more than it does with 
the brutes, for the animal nature of man is only a 
small part of him, and his moral nature and hab- 
its are almost entirely shaped by those who 
have the care of him, while he is young. If this 
gets the right start, I have always noticed that it 
generally brings every thing else along right, with 
it. Ifa fruit tree gets to bearing when itis young, 
all the forces of the tree will run to fruit, and you 
will not be troubled with too much wood and fo- 
liage. And if a boy blossoms out into the virtues 
of industry, truthfulness, honesty, temperance, and 
purity, I think it is pretty certain, we shall have 
that kind of fruit, as long as he lives. 

Now to get this fruit early, we must prune both 
root and branch. The shoots that are running to 
wood, must be shortened in, and a spade must! 
sometimes be thrust down upon the roots, and cut 
them off. This seems harsh treatment, but every 
fruit grower knows that it is necessary. So we 
must shorten in the boys, when they run wild, nip 
off the blossom buds of vice, lying, stealing, swear- 
ing, drunkenness, and suchlike, There is an old 
article they used todo such things with, when I 
was a boy—called Solomon’s rod. The bark was 
very bitter, but wholesome, and it worked like a 
charm. I am afraid folks do not use it so much as 
they usedto. Atanyrate Jake Frink has never 
used it at all. He was always scolding about the 
cruelty of whipping children, and if one of his ever 
got a little of the oil of birch in school, he was al- 
ways ready to find fault with the teacher, and 
take the child's part. The youngsters very soon 
came to believe, that their father had rather have 
them lie, and make disturbance, than to speak the 
truth, and behave well. His mode of bringing up 
boys has turned out upon society, that promising 
lad, Kier Frink, a vagabond and loafer, at the age 
of eighteen! Solomon’s rod, with steel at the 
end of it, was never balf so cruel as the mis- 
placed indulgence of his father. What sorrows , 
are before the poor old man with such thorns in 
his pillow. Iam glad to see, that you keep up 
your chats with the boys and girls. Keep them 
straight a few years longer, and we shall have a 
generation of farmers worth looking at. 

Yours to command, 
Timotny Bunker, Esq. 

Hookertown, June 13, 1859. 
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THE COTTAGE DOOR—From a Painting 


Need a line of explanation be appended to this 
picture? Does it not ‘speak for itself?’ Do we 
not seem to stand at the cottage door of a hard- 
working countryman, who is enjoying his noon- 
ing hour, smoking his pipe and reading his week- 
ly paper, surrounded by his hale and happy fam- 
ily? A more graceful position of the laborer might 
have been chosen, as an ideal, and the pipe, too, 
might have been omitted—but the picture would 
have been less natural—less truthful. This man 
is happy, and he exhibits his pleasure in his most 





(Engraved for the American Agrwulturist.) 


natural way ; he is proud of that ‘blessed baby’ 
which chuckles with delight as the familiar pipe 
tickles its fat chin. The mother, too, looks down 
with smiling joy upon the crowing infant. Our 
sympathies are enlisted with the other little one, 
who for the moment feels herself neglected ; but 
her turn will soon come, and she will romp as 
blithely as ever upon papa’s knee. We like pic- 
tures of this kind; they tell of love, peace, and 
happiness in rural, in lowly life, where, if any- 
where, happiness is to be found. There is a 


py J. Crark. ? 


growing taste among artists for pictures of the 
every-day walks of life. We like to see this, and 
will cheerfully do our part to scatter them widely; 
for while we mean not to be behind any, in fur- 
nishing the practical information which such a 
journal should give—there is another and wider 
aim also kept in view, viz: to add tothe inno- 
cent pleasures of the household, so that all its 
members shall be interested, and benefited mor- 
ally. Pictures that appeal to the feelings soften 





the heart, and then leave a lasting impression. 
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Standard of Excellence in Grapes. 
pane Rae : 

In these times, when one is continually hear- 
ing of ‘‘new and superior ” grapes, it is well to 
inquire what a really excellent grape is, Mi 
Jones offers for sale a seedling which he declares 
is ‘superb, unsarpassable, a great acquisition ;’ 
and Mr. Smith advertises another which he de- 
clares is “ hardy, sweet, luscious, superior to all 
others ;” and so on through the catalogue of ex- 
cellences. Now, what do ‘those words mean? 
If, in our bewilderment, we buy and plant every- 
thing that is recommended, we shall get our 
grounds full of new sorts, each one, of course, like 
the last-born baby, supposed to beibetter than the 
preceding, but often proving in the end to be 
rather otherwise. Witness here, the “ Charter 
Oaks” bought by many a gardener in his sim- 
plicity. What, then, is the standard to judge a 
new grape by? 

1. One point to consider, is hardiness. It mat- 
ters not that a grape is as delicious as the best 
hot-house varieties, if it is not hardy, and does 
not ripen its fruit well in the climate where it is 
to be planted, it is of comparatively little value to 
the public. Amateurs, by burying the canes in 
Winter, and by enclosing the tops in glass frames 
in Autumn, and by other nursing, may get some- 
thing out of it, but for people generally it is worth- 
Jess. It has often been supposed that a foreign 

grape could not be hardy in this climate. But, 
as ithas been well shown by the Gardener's 
Monthly, ‘‘ whenever the foreign grape does not 
mildew, it is perfectly hardy.” The canes can not 
ripen well, if the foliage drops off prematurely, 
whether from mildew or any other cause ; and if 
they do not ripen, they can not endure the frosts 
of Winter. But all foreign grapes do not mildew. 
The Black Hamburgh, when trained on brick 
walls in Philadelphia, is generally untouched by 
this blight, and when so, matures its wood and 
tipens its fruit. It is said, moreover, that the 
Brinklé and Clara, both with foreign blood in their 
veins, scldom mildew, and when they do not, they 
ripen their wood well. 

The simple question, then, is as to the actual 
hardiness of a vine, let its origin be what it may. 
If it can endure our, Winters as well as the Isabel- 
la, Concord and Delaware, it is one point of 
great excellence. 


2. Fertility.—If a vine has the constitution of 
an oak, yet bears only a few clusters, or a few 
berries on a cluster, it must be pronounced want- 
ing. And if to this, it be added that the ‘berries 
ripen unequally, or drop from the vine:at a touch, 
it is alsoa great defect. Some of the much- 
lauded novelties fail here. 

3. Superior Flavor.—This is the crowning ex- 
cellence. Our forests are full of wild grapes in 
large variety ; and these persons who like them 
and the Charter Oaks, and Northern Muscadines, 
because their musky odor can be smelt a long dis- 
tance, can be easily satisfied. But there are cer- 
tain fastidious people who want something better 
or at least something else, and they must be grat- 
ified. They are yet partial to acids, or astrin- 
gents, or hard pulp in grapes, and their whims must 
be indulged, Give thema new grape that is sw eet, 
or slightly brisk and sprightly, tender, juicy, and 
melting, and their eyes will swim with satisfac- 
tion, they will heartily thank you, and pay youa 
fair price for it. 

The above remarks suggest, in few words, the 
true standard by which the new grape should be 
tried. And as every man can not for himself test 
cach new candidate, let him inquire whether the 
committees of our State and National Pomologi- 


These committees at least ought to be composed 
of capable, judicious, and reliable men ; and if so, 
their opinion is worth more than ‘that. of. any_ in- 
dividual who may be pecuniarily interested in the 
sale of his new plants.. 
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Summer Pruning the Grape Vine. 








When vines are properly pruned in the Fall or 
Winter, they will need only. moderate pruning in 
Summer. The first:item in this work is. rubbing 
off all superfluous shoots before’ they have attain- 
ed to much’size. Where several. push out at a 
single joint, all. but.one, or at most two,.should be 
rubbed off. Again, aften the fruit has set, if there 
are more tian twe:bunches on a single spur, they 
should be pinched out...One good, heavy. bunch 
is often enough fora spur, and:certainly two are 
all it should ever.be allowed to carry. | Another 
item is pinching off the ends of the bearing 
shoots as soon as the berries are half grown. 
Pinch off at two or three buds beyond the last 
cluster; never nearer than this..In a week or 
ten days afterwards, the ends of these shoots will 
have pushed several inches moye: .pinch off this 
new growth, leaving one leaf at the base’ of it, 
so as not to cause buds to break out prematurely 
lower down on the spur. Continue this operation 
every week until the fruit is full grown and be- 
gins to color well; then let them go, 

Summer pruning does not consist in pulling off 
the leaves of the vine. Many_ persons. still con- 
tinue this barbarous practice. | But they should 
consider that the leaves are the Jungs and stom- 
ach of the vine, and are as essential to its vigor 
and health as the same organs well cared for, are 
to man. The leaves: are ‘particularly necessary 
in the latter part of .Summer, not only to finish 
ithe growth of the berries, but also to elaborate 
the juices on which the fine flavor of good grapes 
so much depends. Give the leaves all possible 
sunlight, but do not tear them off in order.to ex- 
pose the fruit. 
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Look after the Grape Vine Worms. 


—_o— 
For a few years past the grape vine has suffer- 
ed much from an insect called the-GarrereD or 
Grare-Vine Piume(Pterophorus periscelidactylus). 
This is a small greenish caterpillar, or bristled 
worm, half-an-inch in length, which first. hatches 
out early in June from an egg.laid upon the leaf 
by a small moth of tawny-yellowcolor. The cater- 
pillar almostgas soon as hatched commences 
feeding upon the leaf into a coil and thus forms a 
house for its residence, which it soon destroys 
however, by eating away the sides. The leaves 
thus attacked are very readily discovered from 
their curled shape and faded appearance. After 
partially destroying its first habitation it attacks 
other leaves. When its growth is completed, the 
insect spins its cocoon, and.Jater in the season 
comes out a moth, to lay anew crop of eggs which 
produce another generation of worms in July or 
August. These again deposite eggs for the fol- 
lowing season. 
The destruction of the leaves is often very rapid, 
and the vines look as if struck with blight. Inthe 
absence of leaves, the grapes must mature very 
imperfectly of course. The fruit itself is often 
eaten by the caterpillars. 
The ravages of this pest can be very much les- 
sened, and nearly prevented in the future, by 
spending a little time twice a week in picking off 
the leaves which are attacked and burning them. 
This not only stops the further ravages of the 
worms already hatched, but also intercepts the 


month we have succeeded in nearly ridding our 
own, vines. Several, specimens of the insects 
have been ‘sent and. brought to our office, by per- 
sons who say they must despair of raising grapes 
any longer, and rather than have plants to nurturé 
an army of such marauders, they, contemplate 
rooting out their vines. _Tosuch we say spend 
a little time as recommended above, beginning be- 
fore the vines have become overrun with them, 
and continuing the examination as long as any 
insects can be found., Where. vines have been 
neglected until now, commence upon them at once, 
even if the insects have already done the mis- 
chief for this season. A few minutes work upon 
each vine will destroy the.eggs which would 
otherwise. hatch out.an army, of wortns hereafter. 

The. birds here exhibit another instance of their 
usefulness to man. While examining our own 
vines the other morning, we were quite interested 
in watching the operations of a wren as he darted 
among the foliage peering above and below the 
surface of the leaves. We soon discovered that 
he was materially assisting our labors, for his 
keen eye and sharp bill found and nabbed the 
caterpillars much more rapidly than we could do 
so. So far the principle. complaints we have 
heard have come from the residents of cities and 
villages, rather than from the country. This may 
be, in part, owing to’ the easier diffusion of the 
insects from one location to another near by, but 
probably the less number of birds in such places is 
the main cause of the more-rapid increase of the 
insects.. Two or three wren-houses near the 
vines will be the best remedy we can prescribe in 
addition to the hand-picking. ‘ 





How to Cure Fruit Stealers. 
’ 1s 

One great. hindrance to fruit growing, in the 
neighborhood. of towns, and. one of the greatest 
annoyances. to those .who persevere in its culture, 
is its exposure to being. stolen. One may send 
to a distant nursery for a rare and expensive kind 
of fruit, may watch over and nurse it for several 
years, and then when his ‘eyes are gladdened by 
its first productions, some ragged loafer may enter 
his grounds by night and deveur them. Nay, 
some loafers not ragged, but. professedly genteel, 
may rob-him of -his treasures, and then chuckle 
over their success as.a first-rate joke! . 
Why should not our legislators give us a law 
punishing fruit-robbing with: heavy penalties? 
Better that a thief enter our barns and carry off 
oats or corn, than enter our garden and strip our 
pear-trees and grape-vines of their delicious bur- 
dens. We wish, too, that public sentiment vis- 
ited the robbery with greater reprobation ant dis- 
grace. But until such a good time ‘comes, every 
man must guard his own castle in the best way 
he can. A neighbor of ours treats his pilfering 
visitors to a dose they don’t‘ relish: . For exam- 
ple: When his Early Sweet Bough apples are 
being nightly stolen, he takes several™ fine speci- 
mens and immerses them in a weak ‘solution ot 
ipecacuanha, and scatters them again on the 
ground; first marking them so that his own fam- 
ily shall not eat them by mistake. He treats a 
few of the outside hills of his strawberry patch in 
the same way. It affords him no little amuse- 
ment to learn, privately, that the doses take 
effect where they were designed. to do so, his 
father, (a doctor,) being soon sent for by suspect- 
ed persons to prescribe for their disordered stom- 
achs and unaccountable nausea! This gentle- 
man’s fruit garden lies on the bank of a canal, and 
the indigestibility of his fruits is well known to 
the canal-drivers all along that route ! 








cal Societies recommend them on these grounds. 


laying of.eggs for another brood. During the past 





Last Summer, a verv intimate friend had ‘his 
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first crop of grapes from some choice vines. Be- 
fore fully ripe they began to disappear. As they 
were in a place not likely to be visited by out- 
siders, he suspected the domestics in his own 
house (a not uncommon source of fruit thefts, 
elsewhere, we presume). So putting on a very 
offended air, he walked through the kitchen, bit- 
terly complaining of the thieves. The cook said 
she had seen the birds picking the grapes, and 
she guessed they were the marauders. “ Very 
well,” said he, “I shall fix them, or whoever 
else takes the fruit. I have some bi-tartrate of 
antimony (tartar-emetic) in the house, and if I 
sprinkle a little of that on some of the fruit it'll 
be the last that any one will steal. Get me some 
flour to mix it with.” He took the flour into 
another room for a few minutes, as if for prepar- 
ing it, and then scattered some of the simple 
flour in sundry places on the vines, and upon 
other fruits in the garden. There was little fur- 
ther disappearance of fruit during the Summer. 
However, a few mornings after, he chanced to 
leave the breakfast table just after beginning to 
eat, and going to a rear window, he saw the 
aforesaid cook carefully examine the vines, and 
then pick three nice bunches from the outside of 
the arbor, near the ground, where no flour had 
been applied. These she quickly wrapped in her 
apron and retired to an out building to eat them. 
When questioned afterwards, “she had niver 
tasted a grape.” Moral.—Don't always attribute 
the loss of fruit to the “boys.” 

And here, we are reminded of a method prac- 
ticed sume years ago by a down-easter, and 
of which a correspondent gave an account in 
a former volume of this journal. It is worth re- 
beating. ‘A tall, green-looking Yankee accost- 
ed me ata County Fair, having a fine-looking 
apple in his hand, and begged me to tell its name, 
if Il could. I tasted it—but, shade of Pomona! 
of all the sour apples I ever ate, this capped the 
climax. It was worse than verjuice, or sour 
plums, or unripe persimmons. After I had re- 
gained my composure, I ventured to ask what 
might be his name for this invaluable fruit. 
Whereupon, with a sort of satirical smile stealing 
over his otherwise sober features, he replied: 
“Wal neow, stranger, that’s the most useful ap- 
ple on my hull farm. I call it the Yankee apple, 
‘cause it can’t be beat: it looks so good, and yet 
is so ‘tarnal sour, that I use it only to graff on 
all the lower limbs of my apple-trees standing 
near the road. The upper limbs I put to Green- 
ings, Swaars, and such like good apples. Neow, 
the boys seein sich good lookin apples handy, 
jump the fence, seize the fust fair one they can 
reach, take one bite, ——— but, I swow, after one 
bite, they never wait to take another, but run 
right off as fast as legs can carry them, to Deacon 
Simmons’ orchard, to get one of his good Bald- 
wins to take the seour taste out of their mouths. 
My orchagd sartainly has a ’orful reputation with 
the risin generation, and so I save my fruit. Now, 
if this ere is not a very useful apple, I’d like to 
know what is?” 

We adopt the suggestion of our old corres- 
pondent, and recommend that the Yankee apple 
be put on the list of approved fruits, at the next 
meeting of the Pomological Congress, as an ap- 
ple “ worthy of general cultivation.” 





An extra Porr ror Battimore. — Parson 
Brownlow is reported to have said : “ If we were 
denied the privilege of going to Heaven ater 
death, our next and last request is, that we may 
be allowed to go to Baltimore.”—A cotemporary, 
however, adds that “ Baltimore is a fitting place 
of abode for those spirits against whom the gates 





of Heaven have been closed. Of course we shall 
know where to look for Brownlow after ‘he 
shuffles off this mortal coil.’’’ 


Look after the Borers 


Oe 
The perfect winged insects of both the apple 
borer (Saperda bivitata) and the peach borer 
(CGigeria exitiosa) are now busy at work among the 
trees, providing for their future progeny. Select- 
ing the night season as best fitted for works of 
darkness, they flutter about the trunks of both 
peach and apple trees and deposite tiny eggs upon 
the bark close to the ground. If grass or weeds 
grow about the trees so much the better for them, 
as they seem instinctively to think that their 
eggs are more secure when partially screened, 
In this they are not amiss, as the young insects 
have a better chance to escape the keen eyes of 
birds than when fully exposed ; hence clean til- 
lage and friendly birds check their increase. 
They usually select trees of three to six inches 
in diameter, and on this account a young orchard 
requires more care than trees of long standing. 
Examine the trees now, and if any sawdust 
like borings are seen upon the ground, search for 
the hole from which they have fallen, ard either 
cut away with the point of the knife until the 
worm is found, or thrust a whalebone probe in 
and punch his ribs. Having killed the insect and 
put clay or grafting cement over the wound, wash 
the whole trunk of the tree with a pretty strong 
solution of potash and water to destroy any eggs 
upon it. This is the essential point now, as it is 


likely that the female has laid all her eggs and if 


destroyed, the future generation is cut off. Any 
alkaline solution will readily destroy the eggs. 
Potash, soda, or even soft soap may be used. 
There is another purpose served at the same 
time, viz. ; destroying the bark scale which has 
just hatched out. If this practice is followed up 
every season during the latter part of June, or 
early in July, there will be little danger from 
either scale or borers, and the trees will have a 
dark green and healthy bark upon which no moss 
will be found. If borers have been very trouble- 
some, it may be well to examine the crowns of 
the trees in September or October, and cut or 
bore out any insects which have escaped destruc- 
tion now. * 
os eet 6 


“‘Tyler’s Tree Permeating Powder ”—Is it 
a Humbug? 


CALOMEL $11.38 a PouxD!—“SALIVATING”’ INSECTS. 


After our June number had gone to press we 
received from Mr. Thos. K. Fluke, of Scott Co., 
Iowa, an attractive circular, issued from New- 
York city, with a note from Mr. F., stating that 
such circulars are to be found in almost every 
family in the West, and inquiring whether it is a 
humbug or not. The circular offers dollar pack- 
ages of a powder which “ will save Thirty Trees.” 
It prescribes “Tyler’s Tree Permeating Powders,” 
“for the protection of fruit, forest and shade trees, 
“shrubbery of all kinds, field and garden seeds, 
“plants and vegetables of every description, from 
‘““worms, bugs, flies and insects that are known to 
“infest almost every orchard, field, garden, &c., 
“throughout the land.” It goes on to direct, to put 
a little of the powder (“ one or two parcels of the 
size of asmall green pea,”) under the bark of trees 
through an incision; and to soak field seeds in 
a solution of one table-spoonful of Powder to one 
gallon of water. [Query—Will the powder dis- 
solve in water at all? Calomel does not.] 

Among other things in the circular we read: 
“One very important advantage of the Powder 


is, that it keeps the fruit entirely free from those 
worms which have heretofore proved so destruc- 
tive to Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, etc.” 

Well, well, here must be asplendid discovery ! 
The fruit of thirty trees entirely freed from in- 
sects for $1! Why we would gladly have given 
more than one dollar a tree the present year could 
we have saved our cherry trees alone. Oh, Mr. 
Tyler, why did you send all your circulars away 
‘‘out West?” Why did you not teli us here at 
home that you had such a boon for fruit-growers? 
Why did you not advertise it hereabouts and let 
us know where to find it? Fruit is not so plenty 
even here that we can afford to lose it. 

But seriously, let us look into the plausible 
statements of the circular. 1st, Can any pvis- 
onous compound be infused into the sap of a tree 
in sufficient quantity to destroy insects without 
poisoning the tree itself? 2nd. If the sap of the 
fruit be impregnated sufficiently with the “ Pow- 
der” so that the small quantity sucked out by an 
insect will prove destructive to animal life, will 
not the larger quantity eaten when the whole 
fruit is consumed, destroy human life? Beware, 
Mr. Tyler, or you may involve yourself in the 
charge of homicide! 3d. When seeds are plant- 
ed they die and new plants are produced; huw is 
it that soaking the old seeds renders the xew 
But 


WHAT IS THIS WONDERFUL POWDER 2 


plants poisonous to insects? 


Immediately on receipt ofthe circular and note 
of inquiry, we dispatched parties to the head 
quarters in this city, as announced in the circu- 
lar. 
present by the‘ Agents” of the “Honey Blade Grass !” 

Having secured all information desired, and pur- 
chased some of the powder of the man responding 
to our inquiry for C. H. Tyler, we made sufficient 
examination to be convinced that it was probably 
simple calomel, or calomel mixed with common 
megnesia. A package costing us 60 cents, and 
labeled “ sufficient quantity fur 10 trees,” was 
taken to a leading drug store, marked, opened and 
weighed, It contained 3 of an ounce avordupois, 
and 41 grains, or in all 205 grains. But the cir- 
cular promises enough for 30 trees for $1, and 
Mr. Tyler offered us three packages for $1, or 
one for 50 cents. So we will estimate for 3 pack- 
ages, or 615 grains for $1. Asthere are 7,000 
grains in a pound avordupois, any one will sce 
that this material, as put up by Mr. Tyler, cosis 
($11.38) eleven dollars and thirty-eight cents per Ib! 


They were found in the same room occupied at 


Calomel is now wholesaled for seventy-five cents 
perlb! This is a handsome profit surely. But 
we may be cruel in thus complaining of the profits 
derived from so wonderful a discovery. If our fruit 
insects are to be wholly destroyed it would cer 
tainly be mean to try to rob the discoverer of the 
remedy, of any of his profits, however great. 

While we think of it, we want to ask Mr. Tyie 
how the calomel operates upon theinsects? Does 
it physic them, as it does “humans,” until they 
are so weak that they can not cling fast to the 
trees but fall off and break their necks? Or is it 
sucked in with the juice in @® small quantities 
that it “‘salivates ” them, as it does children, and 
thus renders their mouths so sore that they can 
not bite the leaves or fruit? We are curious on 
this point. Please enlighten us Mr. Tyler, and 
the public ; we will not charge you for the space 
you occupy. 

But enough on this subject, We will only add, 
that wishing to be certain as to the composition of 
this wonderful Powder, we procured a package 
from head quarters, and forwarded it to Prof, 
Johnson at Yale College, for analysis, requesting 





him to mark the package, and retain a part for 
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iuture reference. We publish the reply as re- 


ceived. : . 
, TICAL LABORATORY, 
= Cont davde, Obs June 3d, 1859. 
OraneE Jupp, Esq., Ed. Am. Agriculturist : 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the 30th ult., enclosing @ sem- 
ple of “‘Tyler’s Patent Tree Powders” was duly received. 
As you requested, I have submitted the Powders toa 
careful examination, and find they consist of Calomel, 
with a little lime, magnesia and soda, not more than may 
often occur in commercial Calomel. ; 

The idea of destroying insects that prey on the foliage 
of trees, by infusing some poison into the sap, seems to 
have this very serious objection, that whatever will kill 
the insect, may kill or at least injure the tree itself, or 
those who partake its fruits. 

Calomel is a substance so insoluble that if placed, as di- 
rected for the “Tree Powders,” between the bark and 
wood of a tree, it is not to be anticipated that it could 
travel perceptibly into the circulation, so as to poison in- 
sects that feed on the foliage or bark. 

SAMUEL W. JOHNSON. 





Prune Fruit Trees Now. 


ae 

Not excessive pruning, and indiscriminate 
cutting and slashing after the practice of the 
newly arrived Englishman, who was making 
openings “to let the hair in,” but more or less 
pruning must needs be done, especially in or- 
chards which have not received proper care in for- 
mer years. If fruit trees are properly trained from 
the time they leave the nursery until they arrive 
at maturity, a common pruning knife will be the 
only implement needed, except in accidental 
splitting down of branches. But taking things 
as we find them—with the cross growth chafing 
the bark, a compact and toocrowded head, limbs 
already beginning to decay—there are branches 
from three to four inches in diameter which must 
needs be removed, for the future best interests 
of the orchard. 

To doctor such an orchard we would, during 
the latter part of July or early in August, take a 
light ladder, a narrow, fine toothed saw, a sharp 
pruning knife and a pot of shellac dissolved in al- 
cohol with a paint brush in it, and commence 
operations. It is useless to attempt to make a 
full grown orchard, whose pruning has been neg- 
lected, look like the well formed, evenly balanced 
and short jointed trees whieh have yearly re- 
ceived a judicious cutting-out and shortening-in, 
from the time they were first planted. This is 
out of the question. In cases of doubtful expe- 
diency, we would give the tree the benefit of the 
doubt by leaving the branch, or in other words 
we would leave a somewhat thick top rather 
than make too many wounds to heal over. 

Select a limb, saw it off close to the body of the 
tree or larger branch, being careful that its weight 
does not cause it to split down just before falling. 
Pare the wound smooth and coat with the shel- 
lac to keep out water‘and prevent sun-checking. 
When done during this month (July) the later 
growth of the season will commence to roll over 
the smooth cut and in a few years the new wood 
will unite upon the two sides and scarcely leave 
ascar. If an ax is used, leaving a stub of some 
six inches in length, the new growth fails to cov- 
er this cut; the stub begins to rot and let in wa- 
ter, which still further hastens decay even tow- 
ards the heart of the tree, 

Again there is no free sap now in the tree to be 
both lost and converted into a poisonous acid upon 
the trunk. The abundant foliage also protects the 
wounds which without shade or covering of some 
kind would crack in the sunshine. 

* We know that early Spring pruning has strong 
advocates, with many of the old school cultivators, 
some contending that their fathers and grand- 
fathers pruned at that season, and consequently 
it must be the best time. Others ask why let the 





tree grow from May to July, and then throw 
away this very growth, and still others say July 
is a busy month, while we have plenty of time 
in February and March. 

Answering the last first, we say, if you can not 
afford the needful time to attend to fruit trees, 
you can not expect success, and may as well give 
up fruit growing. Again it is not always found 
that the practices of our fore-fathers brought with 
them from an entirely different climate, are best 
suited to our wants, and they are gradually aban- 
doned or changed. Let us also ask what is 
gained in point of growth by cutting off a limb in 
Spring and allowing the sap to escape, or let that 
same sap form wood which in turn is cut away? 
With small shoots of but one year’s growth 
the time of pruning is not very essential. The 
old directions to “prune at any time when the 
tools are sharp,” may answer for these. But on 
large limbs, give us July and August for pruning 
in this latitude. 


—" 





Pot Culture of Roses. 
akan 

Many persons who have no gardens, wish to 
have a collection of window-plantg ; and among 
these, they desire by all means to have a few 
roses. Others who have gardens, wish also to 
decorate their living-rooms in Winter with some 
of these floral charms. To such we offer a few 
words on the cultivation of roses in pots. 

Small plants may be bought at the nurseries for 
a trifle; but where one wishes to avoid even this 
expense, they may be got in the following manner: 
Ask some generous Florist, or some rose-growing 
friend fora few cuttings of several desirable sorts, 
and “strike”? them yourself. Get the cuttings 
in June or September, three or four inches long 
and with three buds. If possible, have a bud on 
the lower end of each cutting, and a leaf or two 
on the upper end. Insert them two inches or 
more in very sandy soil, shade them from the 
mid-day sun, and give them gentle sprinklings 
every evening. In three or four weeks, they 
will probably be rooted, and may be transplanted 
into separate pots. If extra care is given them, 
they will flower the first Winter. 

The soil for potting roses is of great impor- 
tance. A good mixture is, a compost of sand, 
turfy loam, and old manure, in equal proportion. 
If leaf-mold can be got, a little may well be added. 
Small pieces of charcoal may also be put in near 
the bottom of the pot ; the roots delight to ramble 
among them. Every pot should be supplied with 
an inch and-a-half of drainage, made of small 
stones, pieces of broken crockery, or oyster shells, 
Plants intended for house culture should be kept 
in pots during the Summer. They would per- 
haps grow more luxuriantly if set out in the open 
ground, but in taking them up in the Fall,’ their 
roots would be so much injured that the plants 
would not bloom till about the following March. 
Keep them in pots the year round, sinking them 
in the ground during Summer, in some rather 
shaded situation so as to check their growth; 
re-pot them carefully in September, or add some 
fresh mold to the same pots, give them a good 
pruning, cutting out the weak shoots and short- 
ening the strong, and set fhem for a few days in 
a cool aspect. Afterwards, they may have a 
sunnier spot, until frosty nights come on, when 
they should be taken under shelter. They will 
soon make new growth and exhibit flower-buds. 
These before long should be pinched back, so as 
to give the plants a vigorous, bushy habit, and a 
profusion of flowers during mid-winter. 

We now suppose our plants to be in their Win 
ter quarters, on a table or plant-stand near the 
window. The pots are washed clean, the bushes 





are neatly tied up to stakes, and every decayed 
leaf removed. They occupy one side of our liv- 
ing room, the air of which we know is too dry 
for their well-being ; but we sprinkle their leaves 
every morning, and keep pans of wet sand cov- 
ered with moss standing among them, hoping that 
the constant evaporation will keep them tolerably 
moist. Whenever the weather will permit, we 
open the window and give them a taste of fresh 
air which they undoubtedly relish. Insects in- 
fest them at times, but a little perseverance sub- 
dues them. We first tried the fumes of burning 
tobacco upon them, but this killed only a part, 
while it filled the house with offensive odors. 
Then we invited them to “take tea” with us 
the tea being tobacco-juice, and they left in dis- 
gust. And this is the entertainment we always 
give them when they come to our house. Or, to 
drop all figure, we make a pretty strong decoc- 
tion, using the leaves found at tobacconists, take 
the plant infested and holding a cloth firmly over 
the top of the pot to keep the dirt from falling 
out, we plunge the foliage in the decoction and 
keep it there fur a minute ortwo. This proves a 
settler to all the vermin. In the course of ten or 
fifteen minutes, we give the foliage a sprinkling of 
clean water. It is well occasionally to loosen up 
the soil in the pots with a small stick. Water 
should be given, just enough to keep the plants 
from flagging, increasing the quantity while they 
are growing vigorously and blooming freely. 

The following will furnish a good list to select 
from. Bourbons: * Souvenir'de la Malmaison, 
flesh color, large and double; George Couvier, 
carmine, good form, and abundant bloomer; Her- 
mosa, bright pink, cupped, always in flower. 
Tea Roses: Devoniensis, creamy white, and 
excellent; Gloire de Dijon, fawn color; Frago- 
letta, rosy blush; Niphetos, pure white; Eliza 
Sauvage, canary yellow. Noisettes: Solfaterre, 
sulphur yellow, globular; Fellenbergh, crimson, 
great bloomer; Lamarque, greenish white. 
Chinas: Aggripina, crimson; Madame Bosan- 
quet, creamy blush, very beautiful. 





For the American Agriculturist. 


Dielytra or Diclytra? 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 
—- eo 


What a difference a small part ofa letter will 
produce ina name. While this, now well known 
and truly supefb plant, the diadem of the flower- 
bed, is in Europe called and written Diclytra : 
here it is known as the Dielytra, and it seems 
that at the first introduction of the plant into 
this country the ¢ was read ¢, In some of the 
English catalogues it reads with e also, and if the 
plant was exported from England to the Conti- 
nent, the mistake may be on the other side. 

It is certainly an interesting question, which of 
the two is the ¢rue name of this most valuable 
flower? Authorities speak for Diclytra, etymolo- 
gy for Dielytra. The plant is the Fumaria (amo- 
ena?) of Linnée, the Corydalis spectabilis of 
Persoon, and the Diclytra spect of De Candolle, 
who in his Prodromus, enumerates several of the 
Corydalis under that name. Boppe, in his admi- 
rable and most complete work (German) on flori- 
culture, has it as Corydalis, but gives the syno- 
nym, “ Diclytra,”” We can hardly doubt in such 
authorities, Yet, etymology finds nothing in 
Diclytra, while in Di-elytra it clearly sees a de- 
scription of the form of the flower, as—in Greek— 
the name signifies : two-bladdered or two wing- 
eased; every flower has a double swelling. 

Can any one of your readers give a decisive 
answer to the question—and thereby to the fa- 
vorite flower its proper name? §=-_ Mimosus, 

P., N. A. 
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Design for a Rustic Summer House. 


—o—_ 
The violent contrast between the irregular yet 


graceful forms of trees and shrubbery, and the 


angular and precise finish of dwellings may be 
in some measure subdued by introducing into the 
house surroundings a rustic style of architec- 
ture, combining natural and artificial features. A 
Summer house may appropriately be of this 
character, particularly as the idea which should 
be prominent in a structure of this kind is that of 
unrestraint and inviting coolness, something out 
of doors and yet affording adequate shelter. The 
design above presented would be quite appropriate 
for some half-secluded nook in a large landscape 
garden, when it would add an attractive feature 
to the adjoining lawn. Something less pretend- 
ing and elaborate would answer better for grounds 
embracing not more than two or three acres. 
The general style, however, might be preserved. 

Rough, unbarked timber of fantastic shape is 
best for the construction of such buildings. Oak 
timber, although suitably gnarled is not sufficient- 
ly durable when exposed to the weather; it is 
checked by the sun, and the bark is easily loosen- 
ed and peeled off. Yew, larch, birch and the 
common locust (Robinia pseudacacia), are the best 
woods for this purpose; the last named is almost 
indestructible, and its bark adheres very tena- 
ciously, The monotony of color may be relieved 
by introducing ornamental work of apple tree 
limbs, stripped of their bark, dried, and well var- 
nished. Wood work with the bark on may be 
varnished if desirable, by first washing with soap 
and water, and then, when “dry, with boiled lin- 
seed oil. The oil should be applied in hot sunny 
weather. Ina few days two coats of “ hard var- 
nish ” can be put on, which will render the whole 
very durable, A dark oak color may be given to 
rough wood from which the bark has been peeled, 
by painting with a mixture of one quart of lin- 











seed oil, and two ounces of asphal- 
tum. ‘The ingredients are boiled 
over a slow fire until fully incor- 
porated. As this mixture is high- 
ly inflammable, great caution is 
necessary in its preparation. It 
would be well to boil it out of 
doors. Garden settees, chairs, 
trellisses, etc., can be made of any 
wood and covered with this pre- 
paration, which will give them a 
rustic appearance little inferior to 
wood in the bark, and they will be 
quite durable.....The structure 
here illustrated is somewhat large 
and elaborate. But simple, cheap 
ornaments may be readily provided 
for the plainest and most lowly 
country or village home. We 
have seen a pleasant summer re- 
treat constructed with a few cedar 
poles, some set up for posts, and 
others fastened across with withes, 
or nails, and twigs were woven 
gver the top and part way down 
the sides. Morning glories were 
planted around the border, and 
trailed on the whole. In another 
case the covering was made with 
larger twigs, and ivy trained up the 
sides and over the roof This 
looked quite pretty in Winter.... 
We speak often of such adorn- 
ments of home, ‘They are readily 
secured ; they add to our comfort; 
they cultivate our tastes, and tend 


our hearts ; they render the homestead attractive 
to our children growing up around us, who will 
be likely to resist the allurements to city life and 
dissipation, in proportion to the number of pleas- 
ing objects with which the scenes of their child- 
hood are surrounded. 





——=a @ — 
Ornamental Trees—Hints for Amateurs. 
a 

1. It often happens that the branches of choice 
trees get badly mutilated. This injury is done 
by snow-storms, by stray cattle, rude boys or 
careless workmen. Evergreens in particular are 
apt to suffer from cows’ horns. After growing 
several years upon the lawn unharmed, develop- 
ing their limbs in perfect symmetry on every side, 
and shooting their spiry tops high in the air, the 
delight and pride of their owner, unruly cattle 
sometimes break into the guarded enclosure and 
in a few moments spread desolation around them. 
Alas, what can the proprietor now do, to repair 
this waste! Those luxuriant limbs can not be 
fastened on again, those unsightly gaps can never 
be filled up! Not so fast, dear Amateur. 
Plant one or two more trees of the same sort by 
the side of the mutilated ones, select a good 
branch or branches, and graft or in-arch them into 
the damaged trees. Ifthe work 1s well done, it 
will succeed ; the new branch may afterwards be 
severed from the parent tree, and that tree then 
be taken away. This process of in-arching is 
fully described in Vol. XVI, page 184. 

2. Trees are often injured by strong winds 
blowing uniformly from anydirection. This hap- 
pens most frequently, perhaps, with evergreens, 
when planted in exposed situations such as the 
corner of a building, or any unsheltered eminence. 
The writer of this once had a Norway Spruce, 
which, as it came from the nursery, was of fault- 
less shape, and he wished to preserve its beauty. 








to soften the rough asperity of 


But in spite of his wishes, the lower branches on 
the west side, being exposed to almost constant 
winds, remained considerably shorter than those 
above and those on the east side. On the west 
side, the tree became oval instead of pyramidal. 
Setting his wits to work, and then his hands, the 
writer did this: He shortened in the longer 
branches above, making them a little shorter 
than the lower tier of limbs. The long branches 
on the east side were also cut in a little. The 
ends of these pruned limbs were covered with 
shellac varnish. Then, to give the lower branch- 
es the best possible chance to grow, he got a ear- 
penter to make alight and handsome piece of 
lattice work, six feet long and four feet high, 
painted it green and set it up on the exposed side 
of his favorite tree, some three feet distant from 
the ends of the limbs. This so broke the force of 
the winds, that in two years’ time, the lower 
branches shot out with new vigor, and have ever 
since kept in advance of those above. This hap- 
py result has overpaid the labor a thousand fold. 

3. To keep a Jawn in complete order for many 
years, it 1s necessary to replenish it occasionally 
with new seed and with manure. But in re- 
seeding, great pains should be taken to get pure 
seed. Do not take every man’s word in regard 
to grass-seed ; but examine the article, before 
purchasing, with a good magnifying glass, to make 
sure, if possible, that it contains no foul weeds ; 
else, you will soon have your grounds over-run 
with docks, thistles, white daises, and the like. 

And in manuring, a good coat of old, well-rot- 
ted barn-yard manure is perhaps the best thing 
that can be applied. Yet, it sometimes happens 
that stable manure is ful) of the seeds of weeds. 
When there is reason to suspect this, one had 
better substitute for it some kind of fertilizer, 
which is free from this objection, like bone-saw- 
ings, Peruvian guano, or wood-ashes. 
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Simple, Cheap, and Pretty Trellises for 
Semi-Climbing Plants, 


eee es 

These may be of various devices, according to 
taste and fancy, but for simplicity, beauty and 
ease of construction, we have found nothing bet- 
ter than the one from which we have made the 
annexed engraving. 

















To construct it take a straight grained pine or 
white-wood board, six to ten feet long, and say 8 
inches wide. Plane both sides, and with a} inch 
bit bore a hole through it edgewise 3 feet from 
the bottom end. Puta wire through this hole 
and clinch its two ends, to prevent the board trom 
splitting down further than the sawing at A. 





Bore similar holes at B, and ©, and if a tall 
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trellis is wanted three such holes are needed, 
With a chalk line mark off the board into strips, 
say }# inch in width, which will give 11 slats or 
uprights. ‘Ihe width of the board can be varied 
at pleasure and fine or coarse work made as de- 
sired. The strips need not be over + inch in 
width, and 16, to 20 even, in number. With a fine 
toothed saw, split the board in the chalk marks, 
and put wires, cane, or rattan, in the small holes 
at B, and C. Spread these slats to any desired 
width, and the board is ready to be set up. It 
should stand two or two and-a-half feet deep in 
the eartl, putting the spread in any direction de- 
sired. Ifthe holes are no larger than the wires or 
other spreading rod, the slats will keep their po- 
sition ; otherwise small blocks may be wedged in 
to keep them apart, or a notched stick may be uscd. 

Trellises of this sort are very convenient for 
pillar roses, corchorus, etc., and when painted 
green are quite attractive. It is better to take 
them down and house them during the Winter. 
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Sweeping by Machinery. 
eo 

Broom corn is one of the crops that will soon 
be grown, if grown at all, merely as a curiosity. 
We shall tell our children that in former times 
tens of thousands of acres of the best land were 
devoted to producing a curious plant used in 
manufacturing sweeping brushes, and we may 
perhaps raise a few stalks as an ornamental or 
border plant, to keep alive the memory ofa once 
useful production, but the days of the old-fash- 
ioned brooms are soon to be numbered. Fer 
some time past we have kept an eye upon sundry 
patent articles designed to take the place of brooms 
as dust gatherers, but have been waiting for some- 


“thing to be brought out which should not only be 


superior to the broom in its operation, but also 
he sold at a price within the reach of the masses. 
That implement we have now found, and have 
proved its value by thorough trial. We refer to 
“‘Shaler’s Carpet and Floor Sweeper.”” We may 
sum its merits by saying that, as compared with 
a common broom, it sweeps faster, sweeps much 
easier, sweeps cleaner, wears a carpet infinitely 
Jess, and better than all, it does not “stir up a 
dust ‘’—and is retailed as low as $2. We sus- 
pect it will wear long enough to do as much work 
as two dollars worth of brooms, at the rate the 
latter article isnow sold. While a broom either 
presses the dust and lint down into a carpet, or 
flirts it up into the air to fall over the furniture, 
whence it is again brushed off to settle back 
upon the carpet, this implement quietly gathers 
up the dust, lint, hairs, pins, etc., and deposits 
them in a covered box. Well, well, this is talk- 
ing rather strongly—a paid for ‘ puff”—some- 
vody will say; but not so, we are only telling 
what we honestly believe to be the merits of the 
Sweeping Machine. We hail with the greatest 
pleasure any thing that lightens and facilitates 
woman’s labors—and man’s too, Had some of 
our mothers enjoyed the advantages of the recent 
sewing machines, and other modern labor and 
life saving implements, they might have been 
saved those mid-night hours of work, and instead 
of their having gone early to their graves, worn 
out with care and toil, we might now be enjoying 
their suciety and counsel. We look upon some 
of these recent inventions, such as the sewing 
machines, the sweeping machines, etc.,.as the 
most impertant event of this eventful era. Not 
only is life and health prolonged by them, but 
when the family work can be done in a fourth of 
the time, by their use, so much more attention 


can be devoted to the proper instruction and mor- 
al training of the rising generation. Our only fear 
is, that foolish customs and tyrannicai fashion will 


| multiply the work to be done in proportion to the 


increased facilities for accomplishing it. We hope 
not. But this by the way. e 

To gratify the curiosity of those who have not 
yet had opportunity to examine the new Sweeping 
Machines, we introdtice here, illustrations and 
descriptions of one of them—the Shaler’s Patent, 
which we have now in use. 





Fig .1. 
Fig. 1 shows the sweeper in use upon a car- 
pet. A portion of the cover is removed at D, to 
exhibit the brush. The handle, A, is also short- 
ened to save room; this is as long as a broom- 
handle, so that in using it the person stands erect. 
Fig. 2, is an end 
section showing the 
internal arrange- 
ment. The letters, 
A, B, OMe a, b, Cree 
used in the descrip- 
tion, refer to the 
same parts in both Fig. 2. 
figures, The main 
body of the machine, B, shown by the double line 
in fig. 2, is acast iron box, in form like a sheet of 
paper bent nearly into a coil, but with the edges 
turnedin as at e, e. This leaves an opening at the 
bottom, through which a long cylindrical .brush, 
D, plays upon the carpet or floor. The handle, A, 
is fastened upon one side of this box. C, is a roller 
with a band of rubber running spirally around it, 
to prevent its slipping on the carpet. On the end 
of C, isa pully, a, from which an endless cord 
runs to the pully, c, on the end of the brush, D. 
At the front is a smooth roller, Z, to make the 
implement move freely. 

It will now be seen that when pushed along, 
the roller, C, revolves, turning the brush, D. 
The bristles on D, pick up whatever dust, lint, 
etc. may lie in its way, and throw them over 
the turned up edges, e, ¢, dropping the gathered 
material into the box, B. This takés place wheth- 
er the implement be moved forward or back- 
ward, Alid at the top of the box is opened to 
empty the box when filled. The bristles are 
placed spirally upon the cylinder, c, so that they 
enter the nap of a carpet nearly horizontally and 





This is a peculiar and important arrangement in 
the implement under notice. We have swept a 
carpet as clean as it could be done with an or- 
dinary broom, and then run the implement over 
it, when a considerable amount of dust and lint 
would be collected which was picked out from the 
nap. The bristles are too fragile to tear the nap 
but sufficiently firm to pick up the loose lint. It 
will be seen that no dust can be raised, as the 
brush works entirely under cover. We have 
tried it upon hair, pins, needJes and nails, and it 
almost invariably gathers these articles. 

The sweepers are made‘of different sizes, for 
different purposes, the most “common size is 12 
inches in length, and the price about:$2:at retail. 
They will doubtless soon be on sale generally. 
Cee 
Best Mode of Preserving Fruits—New Style 

of Glass Jars, 
enemas 


Our long-time readers know that we have ut- 
terly condemned, as unfit for human food, the 
old-style “ preserves.” We have for several 
years tried to inctileate the fact that there is less 
risk of loss, less trouble, and less expense, in pre- 
serving fruits fresh, or nearly in their natural state, 
than in stewing them down with sugar to a keep- 
ing condition ; while by the newer process they 
are vastly more healthful and ‘more: palatable, 
What we have recommended to others we have 
ourselves practiced with entire success and satis- 
faction. We are at this season constantly using 
the various smaller and larger fruits little altered 
from their condition when first gathered. The main 
thing is to put up the fruit freed from air, and 
then keep them from its contact. ' 

Formerly we depended, almost. wholly upon 
what are called air-tight self-sealing tin cans. 
These have proved satisfactory, though there has 
always been the objection that with acid fruits, 
or when the closing has not been entirely perfect, 
there is apt to be a little corrosion of the tin, and 
a slight liability of the articles becoming colored 
or flavored with the salts of tin thus formed. 
With proper experience and care in putting up, 
there is no trouble in this respect especially with 
the less acid (or sour) fruits. We shall continue 
the use of at least a part of the tin cans we have, 
and, by the way, some which have been used 
three years are yet very good. 

We have found the style of tin can manufac- 
tured by Mr. Lockwood, of Stamford, quite con- 
venient. These are closed at the top with a 
little tin cup, into which cold water is poured for 
cooling. the wax, and warm water for loosening 
it when removing the fruit. Some improvements 
in the top of the can are promised for this season. 

Everything considered, we think glass or well 
glazed earthen ware preferable in all cases, or es- 
pecially for sour fruits—for rhubarb (pie-plant), 
tomatoes and the like, provided convenient ves- 
sels could be prepared. We have suggested sev- 
eral plans from ti 0 time to glass manufac- 
turers, but until this year have been unable to get 
just those we have deemed to be of the best form. 

Last year we tried common glass bottles with 
wide necks, flaring at the top, stopped with 
corks, and covered with cloth dipped in a prepar- 
ation of one ounce of tallow melted with one 
pound of resin. These succeeded very well. We 
have peaches, strawberries,cherries, rhubarb, etc, 
now in good order, The glass is not corroded of 
course, and the fruit looks better in the transpa- 
rent bottles. We have this year procured a lot 
of Yeomans Fruit bottles, which are in just the 
form we recommended two years since, and tried 
to get manufactured but without success, 

Fig. 1, (next page), shows the form. It is similar 














pass under lint and dust, and throw them upward. 





to an ordinary wide-necked bottle, but the neck 
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is provided with a shoulder on the inside for the 
cork to rest upon. When filled, the close fitting 
flat cork is pressed in 
down to the shoulder, 
leaving room above it 
for a thin layer of wax 
or cement to be 
poured in. For con- 
venience of removing 
the cork, it is well to 
lay two strings, cross- 
ing eachother at right 
angles, upon the top 

of the bottle and put 6 
the cork upon these aL HH 


ie 


when pushing it down; mitt" i 
or better still, tie the ut 
two strings loosely 
around the cork and these will serve as a han- 
die for drawing it out with a hook or bent wire. 





Fig. 2, represents a convenient tin funnel for 
filling the bottles. Directions for use accompany 
the bottles. For particulars as to price, etc., 
address the manufacturer whose card may be 
found in our advertising columns. ‘They aresent 
in boxes holding 6 doz. of two-quarts, or 12 dozen 
1 quarts, at $1 per dozen for the latter, and $1 50 
per dozen for the former, delivered free of charge 
in New-York, Philadelphia, and at the proprie- 
tor’s residence. The bottles hold a little less than 
one and two quarts each. Corks are furnished 
when desired at about lc. each. Any kind of 
glass bottles may be used, if the necks be “flaring” 
so that the corks will not slip inward. Mr. Yeo- 
man’s pattern is best, where they can be obtained. 

We have generally used common bees-wax for 
sealing both glass bottles and cans. A better 
preparation and a cheaper one, is made by melt- 
ing and stirring well together very nearly one 
ounce of tallow to a pound of resin—or say one 
ounce of tallow to seventeen ounces of resin. 

When glass bottles of any kind are used they 
should be set into a wash boiler or any conve- 
nient vessel, and cold water poured around them 
up to the necks ; they will need a cover or weight 
to keep them down. Heat the water to near the 
boiling point. This gradually heats the glass 
and prevents breaking when hot fruits are put in. 

MODE OF PUTTING UP FRUITS. 


The fruits, of whatever kind, should be taken 
as nearly as possible fresh picked, and at just the 
ripening point—not over ripe, nor in the least stale. 

Berries.—For strawberries, blackberries, and 
raspberries, take the clean dry fruit, avoiding 
washing unless really necessary ; fill the cans or 
heated jars full, then fill the spaces between the 
berries with hot syrup. We formerly made the 
syrup by boiling, and skimming, one pound of 
good white sugar with one pint of water. Re- 
fined sugar is best. Last year we used for exper- 
iment from + to ¢ 1b. of sugageto the pint. The 
fruit kept well. A good rule is, to use about as 
much sugar for the different fruits as will be re- 
quired to fit them for eating—rather more is 
required where the fruit is to become saturated 
by long standing in the jars or cans, than when to 
be immediately used. A small amount of syrup 
will fill up the spaces between the fruits. 

Let the jars or cans stand surrounded with hot 
water, say ten or fifteen minutes, until all bubbles 
of air have escaped. Then take from one jar 
enough fruit, and syrup enough to fill the others 
just up to the cork or cover. The covers may 
then be put on to tin cans and when removed 
from the water and wiped dry around the.top, put 
on beeswax, or the above cement, enough to 
perfectly close every possible aperture. For 








glass jars, wipe the neck and shoulder dry, down 
to the fruit; dip the corks into the melted ce- 
ment and press them down to the shoulder, with 
the strings around them as already noted. Next 
pour melted cement over the top of the corks. 
Mr. Yeomans says it is enough to simply dip the 
neck of the bottle into the cement. We would 
prefer filling the small space above the cork en- 
tirely with cement, as it is cheap, and this will 
more certainly prevent openings by air-bubbles, or 
cracking. The jars, thus easily filled, may then 
be set aside to cool, and afterwards be stored in 
any convenient place—in a chamber, closet, or 
pantry, or ina cellar. The fruit will come out 
nice and fresh at the end of six months ora year. 
The condition of the fruit ean be readily examined 
from time to time—this is a decided advantage 
of the glass jars—and should there chance to be 
any fermentation visible, such fruit may be used. 

Peaches, cherries, plums, apricots, pears, quinces, 
apples, etc., may all be put up in the same man- 
ner. Apples and quinces, of course, require to 
have the cores removed. They may be cut into 
pieces of desired size and form. The pits should 
be removed from peaclies, and cherries are all 
the better for being first stoned, besides the ad- 
vantage of getting more fruit into a can. It is 
hetter with all these fruits, except peaches, to 
cook them in a separate kettle for five or ten min- 
utes, and afterwards dip them into the heated 
jars. The main object of heating is to expel the 
enclosed air. A little heating after putting into 
the jars perfects the removal of the air. The 
cooking should never be carried far enough to 
discolor and soften the outside of the fruit. Ap- 
ples may be stewed into sauce ready for the table, 
then sealed up in the cans ready to be used when- 
ever desired—three, six, nine, or twelve months 
afterwards. We have put up a large quantity 
thus, at different periods of the year—in the 
Winter taking jars that had previously been used 
for the same purpose or for other fruits. All kinds 
of stewed sauce may be seasoned, then bottled 
and sealed, and be always ready for use. 


Tomatoes we put up largely every year, and 
have now (June) a fair supply, as good as if just 
gathered and cooked. These we skin, cut, and 
boil down one-half, and then bottle up. Prepared 
in this way they are so convenient, and of so good 
and fresh quality that we make no special effort 
to secure early new tomatoes. 





Fig. 2, 


Rhubarb, stewed soft, sweetened as for pies, 
and bottled, comes out nice and fresh in mid- 
winter or spring. 

Currants and gooseberries are also similarly 
kept, but these should be mature, not necessarily 
ripe, and be well cooked and sweetened with a 
strong syrup. 

Green Peas, beans and corn may also be kept, 
but they need to be thoroughly cooked before 
bottling, or they are liable to spoil. 

We repeat in closing, that, though we have 
made a long chapter in giving particulars, the pro- 
cess of putting up in bottles and cans we find to 
be less trouble and labor than the old fashioned 
mode of “preserving” in sugar, while less sugar 





is required, and a sweet-meat or sauce is thus ob- 
tained, far superior in appearance, in taste, and 
especially in healthfulness. 
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Healthfulness of Fruit. 








Many persons suppose that fruit is unwhole- 
some, especially for children, because their 
mortality is so great at the time when fresh fruits 
begin to abound in market. Undoubtedly, the 
eating of green or partly decayed fruits is inju- 
rious to both young and old persons; it was not 
made to be eaten; though green fruit is little 
harmful if well cooked. But it is not correct to 
ascribe the sickness and death of so many chil- 
dren to fruit eating. On examining the bills of 
mortality of any large town, we shall find that the 
increase of deaths among children in Summer, is 
almost exclusively of those under five years ot 
age, and principally of those under two years. 
Of course they eat little or no fruit. The deaths 
at the same season among persons between five 
and twenty-five, those most likely to indulge too 
freely in fruits, is less than in Winter. The mors 
tality, therefore, of the Summer season, is more 
probably owing to the increase of heat than to 
fruit eating. ‘The excessive heats of the day, fol- 
lowed by exposure to the chilly damps of the 
evening, may help to account for much of the 
sickness of children in the fruit season. 

We once met with the following extract from 
the London Lancet, a high medical authority : 
Referring to the health of London during a week 
in the middle of August, the writer remarks: 
“The deaths ascribed to diarrhea are 126, ot 
which 115 occurred among children. The tender 
age of nearly all the sufferers, 97 of them not 
having completed their first year, is sufficient to 
dispel the popular error, that the use of fruit is 
the exciting cause.” ‘ 

Now, let us carry the war into the enemy’s 
country. Fruit, eaten in moderation, is positive- 
ly wholesome, and its use is demanded by the 
peculiarities of the Summer season. The most 
common diseases of Summer, such as diarrhea, 
dysenterry and cholera, are bilious complaints, 
and require anti-bilious treatment. Fruits are 
anti-bilious. A kind Providence causes them to 
abound at just the season when they are most 
needed. In the Winter, we may devour meat ot 
all sorts, both fat and lean, and other kinds 
of food containing much carbon and nitrogen, 
and no harm will perhaps come from it, because 
the rigors of the season call for such nutriment ; 
and free exercise in the open air will burn up the 
carbon; but during the Summer season, a differ- 
ent style of living is required. Experience shows 
that during the latter season less meat should be 
eaten, and a greater proportion of vegetables and 
fruits. The natives of tropical climates long ago 
found this out, and they act accordingly; while 
Northerners going there to reside, and keeping up 
their usual habits of high living, soon fall victims 
to bilious diseases. 

There should be moderation, of course, in the 
use of a good thing. Fruit should be ripe if eaten 
raw ; it is better to eat it early in the day, and 
the stomach should never be overleaded with it. 

Appenpa.—To the above, written by an asso- 
ciate, we will add, that after much careful obser- 
vation, we have come to believe that in ninety- 
nine cases in a hundred where fruit has proved 
injurious, the fault has not been in the fruit it: 
self, bug in the condition in which it has been 
swallowed. When it goes into the stomach it 
must be dissolved in the gastric juice, or it passes 
through the alimentary canal in lumps, which 
lumps produce irritation. The undigested por- 
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tions at the same time ferment on the surface, and 
form vegetable acids which induce flatulence diar- 
rhea, ete. Children seldom masticate food thor- 


oughly. If all fruit were mashed finely before al- 


lowing it to be eaten, it would very seldom cause 
injury.—Eb. 





Poultry—Flowers—and Nellie’s Troubles. 
—ohlbiiokens 
Dear Mr. Eprror. 

It is quite impossible for me to tell you with 
what glee we all hail#@he entrance of papa when 
we see a corner of the Agriculiurist peeping from 
his pocket, for each is anticipating the pleasure 
its contents will give. Papa isatanner, but he 
and my older brothers read the articles on farm- 
ing with much interest, and consider it good au- 
thority. Mamma, I believe. hunts up the instruc- 
tions for raising such plants as we have in our 
own garden. As for me, I have learned much 
from grandmother (please give her my love)—from 
a new game of Aunt Sue, and many other things. 

But what has awakened my attention and 
caused me to trouble you with this letter, is the 
suggestions of Minnie May. I am not a house- 
keeper yet, I fervently thank my stars, but I assist 
often in household duties. It is as Minnie says, 
tiresome to find the same round waiting us day 
after day. I have fuund it so, and have tried to 
take care of the poultry, but will you believe it, 
my little geese are so silly as to be afraid of me? 
Now, I’m only sixteen and very petite too, but 
they run off in as disrespectful a manner as if they 
did not know I intended a kindness when! fill 
their tub with water. Is it any wonder that I sing, 


“ Tf e’er I marry in my lifeg 
No farmer’s wife I'll be ?” 


Mamma assures me there is no danger, for no 
farmer would want me, nor any other man in his 
senses. Do you know that last grieves me des- 
perately ? for I’m afraid it is true. But to réturn. 
The care of poultry evidently being bad for my 
nerves, I have taken to flowers. Here my per- 
verse taste inclines to a bed of moss placed ona 
plate. With water to preserve its fresh, green 
appearance, and a few wintergreens with their 
bright berries scattered here and there, and some 
wild violets in the center, I have a beautiful or- 
nament for my toilet table. 

But still I love other flowers and spend much 
time in getting them arranged to my fancy. This 
Spring, however, I am in despair! Papa has 
taken my neat pretty flower bed for garden straw- 
berries (instigated I suppose by what you have 
said in their favor), Dear Mr. Editor! what 
shall I do? He don’t like flowers in the yard, and 
I had a bed in his garden. Now wen’t you ask 
him to let me have my French running rose, 
Four o’clock, Forget-me-not, and a few others in 
the back yard even if it does spoil a little grass? 
If I can get hisconsent through your means I'll 
give you a famous bouquet when you come to 
Ledgedale—the home of Ngwiie. 

[We trust ‘“‘Papa” will not disregard ‘ Nel- 
lie’s” importunity; she will, without doubt, 
make an ornamental plot that he will be proud 
of.—Ep.] 

ne 9 
Strawberry “‘ Short-Cake,” 
oe 

Having tried the article made after the follow- 
ing directions, furnished to the Agriculturist by 
Jennie V. V., of Queens Co., N. Y., we are ready 
to endorse them as first-rate—that is, for a 
“‘short-cake.” To two teacupfuls of sour milk 
(water will answer where milk is scarce) add one 
teaspoonful saleratus; when this is dissolved 
put in one cup of butter or lard, and flour enough 
to make a soft dough. Roll it out into thin cakes, 


large enough to fill the pan in which they are to 
be baked. Dusta frying pan with flour, and bake 
the cakes over the fire, turning as soon as the 
under side is done, which will require but few 
minutes. Then split them open while. hot and 
butter well. Have ready a quantity of straw- 
berries well sugared. Lay on a large dish a slice 
of short-cake, then-a layer of strawberries, and so 
on alternately for five or six layers, and serve up 
—they will go dovwn easily. 


Ice Cream. 


1 

This article is much talked about, and is sup- 
posed to be largely consumed in our cities ; but the 
fact is, comparatively few persons know any 
thing about genuine ice cream. Ice cream is 
chiefly made in cities and large villages—genuine 
cream “grows” in the country, and country 
people are the ones to have and enjoy the ‘ simon 
pure article.’ There have been two difficulties in 
the way: first, lack of ice ; and second, the amount 
of apparatus and labor required, But ice-houses 
are becoming quite common, so that in many 
places ice is always readily and cheaply access- 
ible the year round, As for the apparatus, a good 
freezer is now got up so cheap, as to bring it with- 
in the reach of a majority of persons. The best 
freezer we know of, is retailed as low as $3 each 
for the smaller (3 quarts) sizes. The freezer is 
complete in itself, requiring only the ice and salt 
to be put in——and the cream ef course. This 
apparatus is so simple, and yet so philosophical, 
that a description will be interesting. 

Fig. 1 shows its outward form; the smallest 
size, for making 3 quarts of cream at a time, is 
somewhat taller than a large pail. 

Fig. 2 shows the internal portions, The eylin- 
der to hold the cream is so arranged, that by 
turning the crank one way, the cylinder itself is 
revolved in the surrounding ice and salt; while 
by turning the crank backward, only the wooden 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
blades within are moved, including a scraper kept 
pressed against the cylinder by a spring, which re- 
moves the thin film of frozen cream formed on 
the tin. And just here lies the beauty of 
the invention—got up, not by a Yankee, by the 
way, but by a Pennsylvanian, and an editor at 
that, (H. B. Masser, editor of Sunbury American.) 
In the ordinary mode of freezing, the ice formed 
on the outside of the mass of cream, acts as a 
non-conductor, and the internal portions are slow 
in congealing. In this freezer, the instant a thin 
film is frozen, it is scraped off and mixed with the 
whole mass. The wooden blades also keep the 
whole cream well beaten. The freezing is of 
course quickly performed, requiring little labor, 
and but little ice and salt around the outside of 
the cylinder. 
The best, cheap, freezing mixture, is about one 
part-of common salt to four parts of ice pounded 
very fine—if as fine as peas all the better. 
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For cream, good sweet cream, with sugar to 


. 





the taste, and flavored with extract of lemon, 
pine-apple, or vanilla, is all that is necessary. 
About 7 ounces of white sugar is required for a 
quart of cream. Those who ean not get real 
cream, may use, as a good substitute, sweet milk 
and eggs, well beaten together, say? eggs and 
6 to 8 ounces of sugar to a quart of milk. Cook 
carefully for 20 to 30 minutes, then cool, flavor, 
and freeze. 

The following Recipe is furnished by Mr. Mas- 
ser, by which, he says, superior cream can be 
made for 18 cents per quart: 

“Two quarts guod rich milk ; four fresh eggs, three 
quarters pound of white sugar ; six teaspoons of Bermu- 
da Arrow Root. Rub the arrow root smooth in a little 
boiled milk ; beat the eggs and sugar together ; bring the 
milk to the boiling point; then stir in the arrow root; 
remove it then from the fire and immediately add the 
eggs and sugar, stirring briskly, to keep the eggs from 
cooking, then set asidg to cool. If flavored with extracts, 
let it be done just before putting it in the freezer. If the 
Vanilla bean ig used, it must be boiled in the milk. 





For the American Agriculturist. 


Cook Books—Letter from a Housekeeper. 


—~- 
Mr. Eprtor; 


I noticed an article in the April Agriculiyriat, 
upon the unreliableness of cook-books, which ex- 
pressed my views exactly. Now let me ask you 
and all concerned, why somebovy does not seize 
the opportunity here presented, to make his for- 
tune by compiling a book that can be depended 
on? JT want, and many others want, a manual 
teaching housekeepers how to make various dish- 
es which are not used in the common round of 
domestic life, Is there no superannuated baker, 
or retired confectioner, “ whose sands (or sugar) 
of life have nearly run out,” who would like to 
immortalize himself, as well as make money, by 
publishing such a book? I pause for a reply. 

I should occasionally like hot rolls for break- 
fast, or ‘rabbits in pantalets” for dinner, or 
those nice tea-biscuits and macaroons for sup- 
per, and that too of my own making ; but I don’t 
know how to do it, and can get no light on the 
subject from any book on cookery or from my 
neighbors. I have probably wasted flour enough 
to buy a dozen cook-books, just in trying to make 
* French bread ;” but the hard times forbid any 
further experiments, and now I want a book. 

Further, as I have a pen in my hand, and not 
flour, let me go on to ask how carpets which have 
once seen better days can be shaken. One of 
ours is what Sam. Weller would call ‘ wentila- 
tion gossamer.” Really, I am afraid to look 
sharply at it, lest [ should pierce holes through it. 
As for shaking it in the ordinary way, that would 
completely ruin it. If, as it is said, the most del- 
icate perfumes are made from horses’ hoofs and 
dog-tails, why can not some agent be discovered 
that shall extract dust from an old carpet, and 
make it rise in clouds of incense, or in some oth- 
er form! Please relieve my anxieties in your 
next. Jemima, 


P. S. My Sewing Machine works wonders. I. « 


put in the cloth, and lo! in a short time, the 
boy’s pantaloons come out with the knees already 
patched, and the socks darned after the most ap- 
proved style. WhenI have’ no important work 
for the machine to do, I employ it to sew up my 
husband’s coat-tails and our bed sheets.—Don’t 
forget the cook-book. Jemima, 





Tomato Soup.—A. D. Ferrer, Fergus, C. W., 
writes thata pot of soup even fit for Esq. Bunker, 
may he made as follows: Take about two dozen 
ripe red tomatoes, a large teacupful of cream, 
with a good beef bone for a “ strengthener,” 
season with pepper and salt, and boil in sufficient 
water for two hours. 
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“THE CUT: FINGE R”—From a4 Parntina py G. Eowarp Frere. 
(Engraved for the American Agriculiurist.) 


The Editor with his Young Readers. 


Here’s a picture for you, boys and girls, that 2s beauti- 
ful. It is to us, one of the most interesting we ever saw. 
We can not tell exactly why, but it goes straight from the 
eyes to the heart. Don’t it go right to yours, boys? Did 
you never hurt your finger and run to sister to bind it up? 
(We have—and this picture calls to mind more than one 
scene of our boy-hood days)—And did she not express, 
and feel, too, such sympathy and kindness as the girl in 
our picture shows? Perhaps you never thought of it, but 
you will now, when you can look on as a spectator—not 
as the little half frightened boy himself, who looks and 
feels just exactly as you and we have looked and felt. 
See how his feelings show out even in his right hand. 
The wound may be only a trifling one, but to him itis a 
very serious matter. He feels so, as you can see by the 
expression of his eyes and face. But our eyes wont keep 
away from that good, kind, anxious sister. See how 
skillfully, and yet how gently she handles the wounded 
finger Her whole sympathies and attention are enlisted 
in alleviating the pain. We don't believe she knows that 
one of her shoes is half off. Well, this sister is like almost 
every other sister, whose heart has not been made cal- 
lous by rude, unkind-treatment from a brother, and even 
then there is always a tender spot left which will be 
touched when pain or suffering comes to even the most 
ungrateful boy.... 

BUSY. 

We can hardly stop for our usual chat this month 
with our young friends—we’re so busy. Do you imag- 
ine, boys, that while you are driving away at work, 
your friend, the editor, is quietly esconced in some cool 
room with little to do? Not a bit of it. The past two 
months we have beenon our new homestead every mo- 
ment we could spare from office duties, with coat and 
vest off, plowing, harrowing, spading, digging, planting, 
etc., sweating like a beaver, and how we have enjoyed 
it. We only wish the Agriculturist would go on itself 
for a while, or we could dream it out at night, and thus 
have time to stay out-doors all day, every day in the 





| week. This out-door work is just the thing to make 
one feel well and be well. Did you ever stop to think 
HOW WORKING MAKES ONE STRONG. 

We'll try and tell you. In our bodies are two sets of 
little tubes or blood channels. called arteries and veins. 
The main arteries go from the left side of the heart, first one 
large tube, which divides into branches like the limbs of 
atree; then these branch more and more, until they 
reach the minutest point in the body. The end branches 
are smaller than the finest hairs, yes, so sraall that you 
can not see them. At the end of these arteries begins the 
other set of fine tubes called veins, which grow larger 
and larger, and continually run into each other, until 
they finally form one large vein that opens into the right 
side of the heart. There is a second set of arteries from 
the right side of the heart to the lungs (*‘ lights’), and 
there they join a second set of veins, which come back to 
the left side of the heart. Now see how the blood flows. 
First the heart contracts (‘‘ beats” or draws together), 
and drives the blood out through the first set of arteries. 
We can feel it as it is driven along in the wrist towards 
the fingers. The arteries are packed away deep in the 
flesh, near the bones, so as to be out of danger, for if cut 
or broken, the blood wonld be driven out forcibly every 
time the heart beats. At the end of the arteries the veins, 
which are larger, pick up the blood and carry it back 
more slowly to the heart. The veins lie more on the out- 
side, and the blood does not “‘ spurt” out when they are 
cut. When the blood gets to the heart, it is thrown from 
the right side into the lungs, where it comes in contact 
with air, is purified, then returns through the second set 
of veins to the left side of the heart, to be again sent out 
all over the body. But these blood vessels pass among 
the muscles, that is, the portions of lean ‘flesh which are 
used when we move our limbs or bodies. By exercise 
we keep drawing the muscles down upon the blood ves- 
sels, and this pushes the blood along through them much 
faster than it would go if we were not moving. Now the 
blood carries the food that nourishes us—it can not get 
| from the stomach into the flesh, except the blood carries 





* 


it—and small particles are left here and there to build up 
and make strong every part of the body. So, by exercise, 
we work the little hose-pipes (the blood vessels)—they 
carry more blood—more blood carries more food—and 
more food makes us stronger. The active working boy 
on the farm or elsewhere, has more strength than half a 
dozen band-box boys who do no work, but have servants 
to work for them—and we guess they are worth half a 
dozen of them for active service. We must tell you more 
about the way the food gets intothe blood, and some 
other curious matters concerning our bodies, some time, 
when we have leisure to make engravings. There are 
many very surprising things constantly taking place with- 
in us, all going on so smoothly tat we cannot perceive 
them, unless some of the machinery gets out of order. 


IT WILL COME OUT. 


We had a hearty laugh the other day at a neighbor of 








ours, who found himself in a rather ridiculous “ fix.” He 
had learned to smoke tobacco, and, as cigars were rathe) 
expensive, he useda pipe; but although he no doubt 
thought it quite an accomplishment, he was yet rather 
unwiliing to be seen smoking, by every one. When any 
one whose good opinion‘he valued, came in sight, he would 
hastily put it aside. The other day as he was puffing 
away, a gentleman called, and having no other place to 
hide his pipe readily, he shook it out as he supposed, and 
tucking it quickly into his pantaloons pocket walked into 
the parlor. While engaged in talking he was very much 
startled by the gentleman exclaiming ‘* Why John you're 
on fire!’ He sprang up, and sure enough the smoke was 
pouring out through a hole which had burnt through his 
pantaloons, and of course the hidden pipe came to light. 
You may be sure John was quite crest-fallen. It is to be 
hoped, however, that he learned the lesson that, howev- 
er we may attempt to conceal our faults, they will at 
length come out—sometimes in a way least expected and 
most mortifying. 
POOR TRAY. 


Animals sometimes have bad habits and thereby get 
into scrapes, as well as human folks. We were quite 
well acquainted with a farmer’s dog in the eastern part 
of New-York State, named Tray, that was once caught 
in acurious waye He used to run out and bark furious- 
ly at every thing that passed in the road near the house, 
which, although not injurious—for he did not. bite—was 
very ill-mannered and annoying. It happened that a 
rail-road was built through the farm, quite near the 
house of Tray’s owner, and when the cars commenced 
running, the dog would rush out whenever they came 
along and bark, and snarl, and snap at the wheels, to the 
great amusement of the passengers. One day he ventured 
a little too near, so that his ear was laid upon the track, 
and of course the wheel took it off in an instant. Ki’ 
yi! yelped poor Tray, and turned to “cut” for home, 
but turning so suddenly he brought his tail where his 
ear had been, and that too was as quickly severed ! You 
may be sure he quit one bad habit—his usual flourishes 
were most effectually cur-tailed. That came from being 
ill-mannered—don't forget the lesson. 


THE FAITHFUL CHICK-HEN,. 


Having given a specimen of the failings gf animals, it 
is but fair to record some of their virtues, and the follow- 
ing account sent to the Agriculturist by J. R. Brown, Co- 
lumbiana Co., O., will do very well to offset Tray’s delin- 
quencies. He writes: ‘‘ Among the many old hens that 
hatched and brought forth their brood last Summer, there 
was one that was the mother of six little chicks, all of 
which died, save one. This one she weaned, or tried to 
wean, but to no purpose, for the ‘little one’ would not 
be weaned. After a while, the hen commenced laying 
again, and chicky would go to the nest every day, and 
stay with her mother till she performed her duty. This 
she continued to do till the old hen commenced setting. 


and our faithful chicken took as much care of them as did 
the old hen, except she could not scratch quite so hard. But 
by an accident the old mother went the way of all fowls. 
and the poor littl¢-orphan at the age of three months was 
left with a family to take care of. Bravely did she attend 
to the little chicks, although the loss of her mother was 
very sore. It was very funny to see such a young hen 
clucking about with a brood of chickens. This may seem 
a strange story, but it isevery word true. Is not this 
little chicken an example to the girls of the Agriculturist 
family?” [Yes, it is, and we know a little girl, only 10 
years old, who did the same thing for her half-orphaned 
brothers and sisters. —Ep.] 


THE ‘* FOURTH.” 


The heads of the little folks in this part of the world 
are so full of thoughts about INDEPENDENCE Day, that 
it is difficult to specially interest them about any thing 
else. Some of them have been saving their pennies for 





months, to spend on that day for fire-crackers, powder, and 


They then both set together. The chickens were hatched, | 
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other apparatus for making a noise. Well, the day should 
be a national holiday. although we would prefer a more 
rational way of celebrating it. It always makes us feel 
sad to read the accounts of accidents with which the pa- 
pers are filled after every Fourth. Wecan never forget the 
shocking sight we once witnessed of one of our play- 
mates, who was terribly mutilated and disfigured for life 
by the premature discharge of acannon, near which he 
was standing, Poor little fellow! no doubt every one of 
those engaged in “celebrating,” would willingly have 
given all the pleasure the day had afforded, to ease his 
sufferings. Yet we can hardly find it in our heart to say, 
buy no fireworks, as long as the custom is so prevalent. 
Boys can not be expected to take the lead in reforms ; 
yet a noble-minded boy may do much, if he be fully in 
earnest, and we would like to find many such in the 
Agriculturist family. We will make a suggestion. Grand- 
mother, in another place, has given the girls some advice 
about their habits. Now we propose that each of our 
young readers—the older ones too if they choose—shall 
think of some one bad habit he may have, and on the 
Fourth of July declare his 
INDEPENDENCE 


by resolving to overcome it. Just try it. put it down in 
writing, and our word for it, when you have fairly con- 
quered, you will rejoice in the noblest kind of freedom. 


SAD NEWS—DEATH OF UNCLE FRANK. 
Sur young friends wil] have no more chats with Uncle 
Frank. (His full name was Francis C. Woodworth). Only 
last September we introduced him to our young readers, 
but ere his first year with us had expired, his voice and 
his pen are stopped by death! His last letters, as you 
have all noticed, were dated in St. Augustine, Fia., 
whither he had gone to see if a warmer climate would 
not benefit his failing health, but, as we feared, when we 
shook hands with him at parting, near the close of the 
Winter, the insidious disease—consumption—had taken a 
relentless hold upon his lungs. His recent private letters 
read cheerfully, yet there was something in them indi- 
cating that he was failing. He started home, and arrived 
in our harbor in the steamship Savannah, on June 5th, 
but breathed his last before he was brought on shore.... 
Uncle Frank, though he had no family of his own, was a 
great lover of children. He has written some thirty-five 
books for children, among which were “Uncle Frank’s 
Home Stories ;” his ‘‘ Boys’ and Girls’ Library ;” ‘‘ Theo- 
dore Thinker’s Tales,” “Stories about Animals,” etc., 
etc.... Well, so it is—one after another goes. Soon, some 
one else of us will be taken away. Let us each do all 
the good we can, so that when our turn comes, it may be 
said of us, thut we have lived usefully. 


PROBLEMS. 





NO. 39—ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 


We will, for once, give a very full explanation for the 
younger readers, many of whom do not exactly know how 
to get hold of such puzzles. In the above picture you see 
two I’s, which stand for two ; they are under a stand: 
then a picture of a grate; a sign with D onit; a lit- 
tle girl whom we often call ‘sis’; the letter A; two 
marks; a hoe; a wing; a man eating soup; an ear of 
corn; an eye ; the word ‘or’; acap; and a city. Now 
let us put these things together in their proper order. 
Two (under) stand grate D—sign s—is a mark—s hoe wing 
soup—ear—eye—or—cap—a—city. Now pronounce these 
rapidly, or read them by the sounds, and we have: ‘ To 
understand great designs isa mark showing superior ca- 
pacity,” which is the answer. Rather tough this, we think, 
as but five have sent us solutions. They are “ Aunt 
Sue ;” Samuel 8. Kerr ; G. Werlich, James Freeman Al- 
len, and Henrie Ball. 

No, 40.—The Labyrinth.—The little folks, and some 
of the older ones we know, have been much entertained 
and puzzled trying to find their way into the bower. 
Quite a large number have written to us of their success ; 
most of them have sent diagrams showing the path they 
took. We are sorry that any should cut their Agricultur- 
ist to get the picture to send. This can be avoided by lay- 





through, so that they can easily be followed Correct 
answers sent in by : J. Emily Fitch ; H. E. Spalding; Ed- 
ward Lamphere ; John P. Moore; G. W. Reanan (with 
a verse about his journey) ; Sarah D. Lord ; D. W. Hunts- 
man (worked it out backwards); Absalom G. Allison ; 
Mary Campbell ; Henry B. Wigall (11 yrs., with g draw- 
ing done with much pains) ; J. B. Andrews: F. W. Lutt- 
gen; Bell Banker; Granville M. Flenner ; Harry La 
Fetra (very neatly done); Roscoe Mowbray ; Milton Mow- 
bray: James G. Hendall; Augustus Wasserscheid ; 
Charles I. Simpson; Willie B.; James -D. Farlow; Mary 
Halladay ; William O. Ligon; Wm. H. Thornton ; I. C, 
C.; N. H. Mann and N. H. Allen (with a funny sketch 
showing how the dogs were set on them when they got 
into the bower, and how they jumped the fences to get. 
out); Thomas B. Kelsay; G. H. Witthaus, Jr. ; Joseph 
Leas; Louisa E. Newbaker; Solomon G. Parsons ; 
Mahlon Day ; Robt. H. Givan ; Malissa H. Givan ; San- 
ford E. Givan; W. W. Morris ; John. W. Givan ; Sarah 
Jerman ; J. O. Strong. 

No. 41. A Genealogical Puzzle. The curious Family. 

In a family of 4 persons, related by marriage or descent, 
No. 1 was his own grandson. 
No. 2, the son of No. 1, was his own grandfather. 
No. . also son of No. 1, was brother to his own grand- 

father. 

No. 4 son of No. 2, was nephew and also uncle to No. 3. 

How could this happen ? 


SHARP CORRESPONDENCE ABOUT REBUS 37. 


This Rebus, as will be seen by what follows, has con- 
tinued to attract attention even after the solution was 
published, it being so complicated that some are unable to 
“see it” even with Aunt Sue’s explanation before them. 
As she gave agood rendering of it, we leave her to de- 
fend it against criticism, adding, however, that the fly in 
the puzzle was a Bee. Perhaps the sting should have 
been shown, but as Aunt Sue has’put that in her letter, it 
answers every purpose. 

Mister Editur 

Im a great patron of genus, and accorden, I send you a 
goold medil for “Aunt Sue”—Sich extensive flashes, 
and stretches too, of fancy to make sense out of nonsense, 
ort to be rewarded. How she makes bench mean ‘‘form,” 
she does not sho us,“and what she does with — (mark or 
dash,) and “fly A,” we are left to wonder about. Bee 
shure and send her the medil—and ay yourn 

ESSE T 


, Missippi 10 May 1859. 

Here isa full size picture of the “ medil,’”’ which we 
immediately sent to Aunt 
Sue, accompanied by the let- 
ter awarding it to her, and 
here is what she says about it: 








Know all men, women and 
children by these presents, SS 
that Aunt Sue respectfully and decidedly declines accept- 
ing the “‘ goold medil” referred to above. It is a suspic- 
ious looking ‘‘ medil” ; the metallic part of it, smacks of 
a material that goes to make up the physiognomy of men 
not over-burdened with modesty (brass). Most likely Mr. 
y set his face against it before he sent it. 

Then—Mr. Editor—it has four holes right in the center, 
not such as ure found in Spanish quarters, punctured for 
the value of the metal, but evidently with the sinister de- 
sign of placing an attachment (a needle-and-thread one) 
upon it some day. It is bear-ly possible that Mr. Jesse T. 
might have hoped .I should fasten it on my lip; button 
deed! (that means but indeed) I shall do no such thing. 

Touching the ‘‘ bench,” let him apply to Webster for 
in-form-ation ; and for the phatter of the “m= (mark or 
dash)” it is the (minus —) character that stands against his 
amount of grace, I’m afraid. To return (to) the medil, 
allow me, through you, to give it Jesse again. 

With becoming indignation, 
Yours truly, Aunt Svg. 
_—_— St 6 ee 








“ LET ME KISS HIM FoR His MorneR.”—The editor of 
the New-Orleans Advocate tells this incident about the 
ravages of the yellow fever in that city, related to him by 
one of the Methodist pastors: “‘ The preacher was called 
a few days since to attend the funeral of a young man. 
Before his sickness he was a stout, buoyant, manly youth. 
He was from the State of Maine, and had been here but a 
short time. He was attacked with yellow fever, and soon 
died, with no mother or relative to watch by his bed-side 
or to soothe him with that sympathy which none but 
those of our own ‘ dear kindred blood’ can feel or mani- 
fest. He died among strangers, and was buried by them. 
When the funeral service was over, and the strange 
friends who had ministered to him were about to finally 
close the coffin, an old lady, who stood by, stopped them 
and said, ‘ Let me kiss him for his mother!’” Was not 
that a touching scene? 


9 —— 





ing @ piece of thin paper over the picture, and tracing 


Looking out of his window one Susamer evening, Lu 


it with a ,pencil. Writing paper, oiled and dried, | ther saw ona tree at hand a little bird making brief and 
and laid over a picture, will allow the lines to show | easy dispositions for a night’s rest. Look,” said he, 


‘‘ how that litt!e fellow preaches faith to us all. He takes 
hold of his twig, tucks his head under his:wing, and goes 
to sleep, leaving God to think fur him.” 











Grandmother with the Little Girls, 


REPORTED BY COUSIN MARY. 


My Dear Mz. Epiror: Every now'and then we gather 
around Grandmother and ask for a “talk” which she al- 
ways grants, when not too unwell. I send you a report 
of what she said this afternoon, as this is now fresh in my 
mind. Mary, 


Well, girls, I saw something to-day which suggested 
my talking a little about habits, There are many bad 
habits which even véry good girls jndulge in, and which 
they will find it very hard to break.off as they grow older, 
for the habits grow as fast asthey dothemselves. Let me 
tell you a few of them, and if you look for these and try 
to break them now, you will get in the way of watching 
yourselves, and perhaps find out other habits which I do 
not mention, but which should be overcome. Some girls 
I know are accustomed to stare at strangers. If agentle- 
mun whom they have not seen before comes to visit with 
their parents, he wou!d think from their watching him, 
that they had never seen a man before, or that they kept 
their eyes upon him for fear he might steal something. 
When they go out to walk they are continually twisting 
their necks about to see all they can of persons who may 
be passing. I one day saw a little girl doing this, and as 
she was walking one way, and looking another, she ran 
plump into a filthy puddle. At another time she came 
very near being run over by a horse while she was staring 
at some one behind her. I have seen children sit in church 
and make themselves very disagreeable by gazing into 
the faces of those who sat near them, instead of attend- 
ing to what the preacher was saying, and thus also keep- 
ing others from listening attentively. Now anything that 
makes other people feel uncomfortable, when there is no 
necessity for it, is ill-mannered. Politeness is making 
those around us feel as pleasant as possible, and there is 
no surer way of gaining the good-will of others than by 
being polite. 

It is a very troublesome and unpleasant habit which 
many little girls have of causing people to repeat what 
they have said by ssking “ what?” as soon as they have 
finished speaking. When a person, especially one older 
than yourself speaks to you, it is proper to give good at- 
tention to what is said: but if @ child immediately asks, 
“what did you say?” it appears like uncivil inattention. 
But it is often done from mere habit. One of my little 
friends who came to spend a few days with me had such 
a habit. One day I said to her, “ Hattie, would you like 
to take a ride with me this afternoon?” “ What did you 
say, Grandmother?” replied she. ‘ Never mind,” said 1, 
“it’s not of much consequence.” “Oh! yes, I would 
like to go very much,” said she, After catching her a 
few times in this way, she became ashamed of it, and by 
watching herself she soon overcame the habit. 

Be careful not to get in the way of making odd motions 
with the lips, or twisting the face into some curious shape. 
There is a disease with which some people are afflicted, 
called the “ megrims” which causes them to move and 
twist about very strangely. Their limbs jerk and twitch, 
and they sometimes make very curious faces. This they 
cannot help, and they are greatly to be pitied. But there 
is no such excuse for the strange motions children some- 





times make from habit ; such as biting their lips, wrinks 
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ling their foreheads, twitching their noses or continually 
winking their eyes. Such thabits are sometimes forined 
by imitating these motions in others. It would be very 
mortifying when you are grown to be obliged to make 
these motions, for habits sometimes become £0 fixed that 
a person cannot control them. 

Some children have avery awkward way of sitting. 
They bend over and rest their elbows on their knees, or 
cross their feet, or sit with a foot under them, or get into 
some crooked shape that is not only ungraceful but inju- 
rious. Always sit straight, with the feet upon the floor. 
You need not look as stiff as if you had been dipped in 
starch, for that would be worse than looking careless. An 
easy, natural position, letting the hands and limbs take 
care of themselves without fidgetting to-get them into 
shape, will be the most pleasant for yourselves and for 
those who are in your company. 

I don’t think I need say a word about scratching the 
head, picking the teeth, biting the nails, and such vulgar 
practices, Your own good sense, I am sure, will tell you 
that anything of that kind which needs attention should 
be done in your room, or in private. It would take too 
Jong to tell you about allthe habits you should avoid. 
What I have said will be enough to think about for a 
while ; at some other time I may have another chat with 
you on the same subject. 











Into which are thrown all sorts of paragraphs—such as 
Nores and Repwixs to ConneEsronvents, with Useful or 
interesting Extracts from their Letters, together with Glean- 
ings of various kinds from various sources. 


What Blights the Rose Bushes ?—* Eliza,” 
Queens Co., L. L., sends the following letter for answer 
in the Agriculturist. ** What is the matter with my rose 
bushes? They look as though a fire had been among 
them, and left scarcely a green thing. My choice hy- 
brids, selected from the list you gave ina former paper, 
have already ceased to bloom, and my climbers are any- 
thing but ornamental. Is it a blight that has come upon 
them, or was it the frost in the early part of the 
month.”...... If our correspondent will carefully exam- 
ine the leaves of the bushes, she may discover a small 
green worm about ha!f an inch long, very busily feeding 
on the upper side of the leaf, leaving the veins and the 
underside untouched. A solution of whale-oil soap, 1 Ib. 
to 7 gallons of water, applied with a syringe or otherwise, 
will killthem. If this can not be had, they may be picked 
off by hand, though this is a troublesome operation. 


Mildew on Goeseberries.—A. D. Ferrier, Can- 
ada West, writes that mildew may be prevented by 
thoroughly dusting gooseberry bushes with plaster, when 
the close sultry weather occurs in which mildew is likely 
to be produced. This, he says, should be repeated at in- 
tervals throughout the season of such weather. 


To Repel Insects from young Plants.— 
B. R. Palmer, Clinton Co., Iowa, writes that he has kept 
his growing garden plants, cabbages, cucumbers, melons, 
etc., free from insects by sprinkling them every morning 
with water in which hen droppings have been soaked 
during the night. This application, even if not de- 
structive to insects, will stimulate the plants to a rapid 
growth, and thus soon put them beyond the reach of such 
depredators. 


Tree Caterpillars.—S. B. Ormsbee, Dodge Co., 
Wis.. The large worm in the bottle came safely to hand, 
and proves to be the Attacus Cecropia, often found in this 
region on apple and pear trees, and also upon the smaller 
fruits. Being of such large size it requires abundance of 
food, and to obtain it, it does considerable mischief. We 
have never found them sufficiently numerous to cause ex- 
tensive injury. The best way to destroy them is by hand 
picking. The eocoons are very large and conspicuous, 
harging from the bushes during the winter when they 
may be easily destroyed. 


Silkeworm Eggs Wanted.—There has been 
much inquiry for these the past Spring. The stock of the 
older silk growing countries in Europe has become dis- 


. 

Propagating Roses.—Mrs. T. H., Litchfield Co. 
Conn. It will be well to Jayer new wood in Summer, 
sayin July or August. The process is illustrated in June 
No., page 163, under ‘“ Carnations.” They will be quite 
sure to root well. To propagate by cuttings requires 
practical skill, which may be best learned by observing, 
and following the directions of an experienced gardener. 
See article on page 211. 

The Cypress Vine,—E. Dickinson, Hampden 
Co., Mass., writes that he succeeds best in raising this 
favorite ornamental vine, by soaking the seed in hot wa- 
ter, and planting early in June. He recommends shading 
the ground when they are planted for two or three cays, 
after which the plants are strong enough to stand the sun- 
shine. 


Wild Flowers from Minnesota.—O. M. 
Lord, Winona Co. Thanks for the flowers you sent; 
they were so compressed and wilted that it was difficult 
to make them out. The yellow variety is recognized as 
the Belle-wort (Ucularia). We doubt whether these 
would add much to the flower border. : 

Large Strawberries.—Dr. Habel, Westchester 
Co., N. Y., recently exhibited at the Agriculturist office, 
specimens of fruit from two new seedlings which came 
up in his beds from seed accidentally dropped. They 
measured from 3 to 5} inches in circumference, the Jar- 
gest one weighed } of an oz.: and most of them were } 
an 0Z., or more, in weight. 


Large Gooseberries.—Thomas Graves, of Pater- 
son, N. J., informs us that in that city they have an annua! 
show of Gooseberries, and the specimens are weighed as 
in England. Ile sends for the Agriculturist the following 
list of the weights of some varieties, as shown for 8 years 
past. The weight was sent in pennyweights, (dwts.) and 
grains. An advoirdupois ounce contains 437} grains. 


Years. Name. Color. Weight. 
$051... Pilots. csesevenes. Yellow..13 dwts, Igr. (313 grs) 
aera Yellow..14dwts. 7grs. (343 grs 
1853.. Conquering Hero. Red..... 14 dwts, 20 grs. (356 grs) 
ae Yellow. .19 dwts, 20grs. (465 grs) 
oe NS a ee Yellow..18 dwts, Ogrs. (432 grs) 
1856..Thumper......... Green...17 dwts, Ogrs, (408 grs) 
ofS, ae Yellow..18 dwts, 15 grs. (447 grs) 
f Speedwell........Red......19 dwts, 21 grs. (477 grs) 
| Greed Overall....Green....19 dwts, 12grs (468 grs) 
1858{ Careless ......... White...19 dwis, l4grs. (470 grs) 
| Washington...... Yellow..19 dwts, 10 grs. (466 grs) 
\ Paterson......... Green....18 dwts, 10 grs. (442 grs) 


It will be seen that seven of these specimens weigh 
over one avoirdupois ounce each. The Washington and 
Paterson varicties are seedlings raised in Paterson. The 
others were imported from Lancastershire, England. The 
exhibition this year will occur on the 18th July, at George 
Parrott’s, No. 301 Straight-strect, Paterson, and all who 
desire to see large gooseberries are invited to be present, 
free of charge, of course. Mr. Gravesinforms us that the 
prospect is fair fora show of larger berries than ever be- 
fore. 

Why are Trees dwarfed? ete.—Subscriber, 
Des Moines Co., {a. This operation is performed on trees, 
partly to make them more ornamental, and to bring them 
into earlier bearing, but mostly for economy in plant- 
ing, as a larger number of trees can be set upon an acre. 
We do not think, however, that much is gained in this re- 
spect. Room in an upward direction is so plenty, that 
probably more pears can be realized per acre from standard 
than from dwarf trees, while dwarfs are much less certain 
in their growth and bearing. We are not aware that 
plums are dwarfed. Peaches have been reduced in size 
some what, by grafting on plum stocks. 


Sowing Grass with Buckwheat.—L. B. 
Pratt, Crawford Co., Pa. This cannot be recommended, 
from the fact that the buckwheat with its dense growth 
shades the ground too much for any other plant to thrive 
with it. Even weeds, except hardy perennials, have but 
little chance in a season favorable to the growth of buck- 
wheat. 


Sorel for fertilizing the Soil.—W. D. B. 
Van Buren Co., Mich. All vegetable matter returned to 
the soil probably increases its fertility by furnishing to it 
elements which the plant has appropriated from the at- 
morphere. But we should hardly cultivate sorrel for this 
special purpose, when clover will do so much better ; nor 
is it good in theory or practice to make the fertilizing 
properties of this or any other weed an excuse for allow- 
ing it to grow in place of other more useful plants. 


Why do Onions grow to Scallions ?—B. 
R. Palmer, Clinton Co.,lowa. In the pamphlet on Onion 
Culture, lately published at the office of the Agriculturist, 
will be found the greatest amount of information on this 
and other matters connected with the onion crop, that we 





eased, and parties are now in this country to obtain a sup- 
ply of eggs where the disease is not known. Not many 
years since silk worms were quite common in this coun- 
try, but we have been unable, this year, to point to a local. 
ity where eggs could be had. — 


have met with. 

To kill Skunk Cabbage.—L. G. Lowe, Ply 
mouth Co., Mass. This plant delights in low swampy 
situations, and will soon die out if land be sufficiently 


fully to eradicate it, although repeated pulling out by the 
roots will finally destroy it. Cutting the leaves just below 
the crown, and treating the stump to a handful of salt may 
be tried. It would probably discourage its growth at 
least. 


Siacking HWayin the Field.—tL. E. Andrews, 
Berkshire Co., Mass. The practice is not to be com 
mended, except where it is impracticable to find shelter 
for the hay, or to stack it in the immediate vicinity of thé 
farm buildings. The stock must be exposed while feed- 
ing unless temporary sheds are erected, whici is seldom 
done ; much manure is wasted ; a bad spot is left in the 
meadows, and very often a great crop of weeds from seeds 
among the hay find a geod bed among the surrounding 
manure, showing by their presence for years, where the 
stack was located. 


Cementing the Floors for Hay-mows,— 
Jared P. Smythe, Dutchess Co., N.Y. To cement the 
floor of the hay-mow would make a very nice, smooth 
bottom, preferable to earth, perhaps, as it would prevent 
the escape of moisture from the earth below. It would 
not answer well, however, to lay the hay directly upon 
this fiooring ; the bottom layer would be liable to heat and 
spoil. Rails or other timber should be laid upon the floor. 
This leaves room for circulation of air below. 


Try Mydraulic Cement before buying 
it.—J. H , Queens Co., L. I., suggests that parties pur- 
chasing hydraulic cement or water-lime, may easily as« 
certain if it is in good condition, by mixing up with water 
in the usual proportion a small lump, say of the size of an 
egg, and leaving it to dry in the sun about two hours, It 
should then continue to harden if placed in water, but if 
it grows soft and crumbles easily, it is worthless. 

To Remove a Film from the Eye.—H; 
Brown, Saffolk Co., N. Y., writes that a film may be re- 
moved from the eye of an ox or other creature, by filling 
a govse-quill with ground ginger and blowing it into the 
diseased eye, repeating it several times in the course ofa 
day or two. Ile adds, it should be done as soon as the 
film is discovered. 


Improved Stock in Greene Co., N. ¥.— 
“ Veritas” informs us that a fine addition to the stock in 
Greene C»,, N. Y., has lately been received ; being a pres- 
entto Hon. Zadoc Pratt of Prattsville, fram Mr. Israel 
Cross of New-York City. The animals, a bull, cow and 
calf, are of Durham and Herefordshire origin, from the 
herd of Morris Ketchum, Esq., Conn. It is certainly de- 
sirable that the best breeds of animals should be intro. 
duced into such localities. 


Feed for Cows.—J. L. Rice, Jefferson Co., N. Y. 
We should not advise to feed sour milk to cows : itis not 
their natural food, and on several accounts would not seem 
to be well adapted for the production of healthful milk.. 
Barley meal has been found very good for milch cows we 
believe. It is better to feed it ground or couked, with cut 
hay or grass. 


Can Hieaves be Cured ?—W. T. Wylie, Nor- 
thumberland Co., Pa. The nature of the disease is such 
that a general answer can not be given either in the affir- 
mative or negative. Horses sometimes exhibit symptoms 
of this disorder which may be removed by proper tréat- 
ment, and perhaps most cases could be relieved if taken 
hold of in time. Where it is chronic. it is probably in- 
curable. Being usually caused it is supposed by indiges- 
tion induced by over work, improper feeding, etc., a 
treatment to improve the digestive organs has been found 
efficient in its alleviation. 


What is the best Farm Dog 1—E. F. Archer, 
Parke Co., Ind. The terrier, black and tan, or Scoteh, 
is probably best for general purposes. They are small, 
active, watchful, and courageous, and will, if properly 
trained, keep all roving stock and swine from the premises, 
and fowls from the garden. They are first-rate for hunt- 
ing rats, woodchucks, skunks and other “ varmints.” The 


agement of sheep, for whose company and care he seems 
to have an instinctive liking, as the terrier has for rat- 
killing. 


How Long Willa Worse Live 1—L. D. Ger 
shon, Chantauque Co.,N. Y. From 30 to 35 years may 


used will attain. Rareinstances have been known where 
they have lived 40 and even 50 years. 


Put up the Bars !—James R. Leute, Ulster Co., 


find space, very properly urges the necessity of caré in 


an hour destroy the fruits of wecks of hard Mebor, Wé 





drained, Where this is impracticable it will be difficult 


would not. 


Colly, or Scottish Shepherd dog, is unequaled forthe man- , 


be considered the average age to which horses fairly: 


N. Y., in a lengthy communication, for which we cannot 


keeping all entrances to fields carefully closed against * 
marauding pigs and stock of all kinds, that sometimes in 


do not think it necessary to say much on this head ; thé’ 
penalty for neglect is so heavy that if this does not cure © 
the negligence, any thing that could be said certainly’ 
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A Question for meo-hecpers:—4. ?P. Camp- 
bell, of Minnesota, asks the following question of the 
Bee-men, the answer to which he says he hasbeen un- 
able to find in their works. ‘How does the Queen be- 
come impregnated in the Spring if the drones are all de- 
stroyed in Autumn? It seems certain that there are none 
until after a brood hatches, when they show themselves 
quite freely.” 


Signs of Rain.—W. F., writes: “ On enquiring 
of an acquaintance a short time since whether he thought 
it would rain soon, he replied, “I can not tell with cer- 
tainty, as I have not blacked my boots this morning.” 
He then explained his remark, by saying that when rain 
is impending, there is so much dampness in the air as to 
render it difficult to give leather a good polish with com- 
mon blacking. Another “sign” on the same principle is 
that ink used in writing, dries from the paper very slowly 
‘ust before rain.”” [We should say that the value of the 
above “ signs,” depended very much upon the quality of 
the blacking or ink, and of not much account at any 
time.—Eb.] 

Chamber Slops for Manure.—J. H. North 
Broome Co, N. Y. Chamber slops, suds, etc., from the 
house are a highly stimulating manure for the vegetable 
garden. Almost every family can derive enough ma- 
nure from this source to keepa large garden in prime 
condition, especially with the addition of muck or soil 
from swamps or woods. A hogshead sunk in the ground 
santo which the slops may be thrown and the muck mixed 
in, is cheap and convenient, 


Bank Bills Dangerous.—Avoid wetting the 
humb and finger in handling bills. Small pox is some- 
times inoculated in this way, from a note in the pocket 
of a person having the disease. 


Dopaine a Tax.—Massachusetts, at one time laid a 
ax upon advertisements, which was very unpopular, 
nd many ingenious expedients were resorted to, to evade 
-he tax. Here is one of them. The Essex Journal (Mass.) 
ublished by John Mycall, in the issue for Jan. 4th, 1786, 
ontained among other editorial items the “following : 
* The journals of other States come to us filled with ad- 

vertisements ; but on account of the Stamp Act here, we 
an not advertise our own goods, though I have for sale 
Bitles and Testaments, primers, almanacs, stationery and 
many other useful things, and an excellent ‘ Moral Dis- 
ourse,’ the price of which being only eight pence, will not 
afford profit enough for paying the tax.” 
rt © re 


NEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 
——>—- 

[Any books noticed in these columns, or any other good 
book, we shall be happy to send post-paid, to any of our 
readers who can not conveniently get them elsewhere, if 
they send us the regular retail price. The discount usu- 
ally allowed us by publishers about pays the expense of 
postage, procuring and forwarding.] 

American Snort Horn Herp Boox. Vou. tv. By 
Lewis F. ALLEN, 1859. Octavo. pp. 608. 

This splendid continuation of the record of the pedi- 
grees of our American Short Horns came to us a few days 
ago with the promptitude which has marked its previous 
volumes in the hands of its energetic and capable com- 
piler, well printed and bound; and illustrated with some 
fifty portraits of living animals—besides two superb 
engravings ; one, of the best bull ever produced in Eng- 
land ; and the other, the fattest American cow on record. 
There are 3,000 pedigrees in the book, more than one- 
third of which are bulls, the remainder cows and heifers, 
a living testimony to the present and increasing value of 
our herds of Short Horns. The book is mainly useful to 
éattle breeders ; but as a matter of taste and interest, it 
may weil embellish the table of every breeder of good ani- 
mals throughout the country. Its pages enumerate more 
than six hundred American breeders of this noble breed of 
cattle, and the numberis increasing with every succeed- 
ing year, as their value becomes more widely known.. 
The book can be had from its compiler, either by ex- 
press at $5, or by mail, post-paid, for $550, remitted 
to him at Black Rock, N. Y. 


Mitca Cows anv Datny Farmine The author ofthis 
work, Chas L. Flint, Esq., Secretary of the Mass. Board 
of Agriculture, takes hold of any enterprize with a zeal and 
energy exhibited by few. His annual reports on the Ag- 
riculture of Massachusetts, are models, and contain a 
well digested mass of information collected with great 
labor from all parts of the State. The subject of the book 
before us, is, perhaps, not one to which Mr. Flint could 
best have directed his talents, at least it has been some- 
what criticised by old cattle breeders, but it contains very 
much instruction for every one engaged in dairying, or 
who even owns a cow, and may well be in the hands of 
allsuch. The author has sought his materials for the im- 
portant subjects of which he treats from the latest author- 
ities abroad as well as at home, and has thus been able to 
give the latest discoveries, improvements, and practice in 





dairy management. In thus doing he has collected and 
condensed ina pleasing form much valuable information, 
hitherto unavailable to the American public. The chap- 
ter on the Dutch Dairy, and M. Magnes’ more clear, sim- 
ple, and brief explanation of the Guenon method, are 
translations by the author from the German and French. 
The illustrations of the milk stand, pans, churns, butter 
workers, cheese presses, cool baths, shelves, etc., are ex- 
cellent. A. O. Moore & Co., New-York. Price $1 25. 


Hints To Horst Keerers.—Hersert. Capital hints 
they are, so far as written by that veteran lover of horses, 
the late Henry W. Herbert, whose authorship extends 
through the first thirteen chapters, which embrace nearly 
one half of the volume. The remaining half is judicious- 
ly arranged matter; and all of it is important to the farm- 
er and the gentleman who wishes to select his team with 
judgment, and keep them and their gear and vehicles in 
first-rate condition. Unless the owner of horses has the 
information in some other form, (and we don’t know 
where it is to be found elsewhere so comprehensive and 
condensed) he ought not to be without ‘‘ Hints to Horse- 
keepers.” Published by A. O, Moore & Co. Price $1 25. 
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Market Review, Weather Notes, &c. 
eg 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST OFFICE, 
New York, Saturday Evening, June 18, 1859. 

The trade in Breadstuffs has been restricted, during the 
past month. The demand for Flour has been mainly for 
lots wanted by the regular trade, who have purchased 
only as they have been in want of supplies for home con- 
sumption. The inquiry from speculators has been limi- 
ted. The news from Europe, received since our last, has 
not tended to encourage speculative operations. The ad- 
vices from the West, within the past two weeks, repre- 
senting the Wheat, Corn, Vegetable and Fruit crops, as 
having been seriously injured by frost, had, at one time, 
the effect of stimulating some buyers to purchase rather 
extensively. In the main, however, dealers have con- 
sidered the reports of general and very serious injuries as 
greatly and designedly exaggerated ; and recently the de- 
mand for Flour has been limited, while it was freely met 
by holders at reduced prices. It now begins to appear, 
that the mischief really done by the June frosts, of which 
so much has been said, is neither very wide spread nor ir- 
reparable. Farmers of intelligence and experience did 
not need to be told, from the first, that had the prostration 
of the growing crops been as severe as it was stated tobe, 
the season was stili not too far advanced for profitable 
replanting ; and the great body of dealers in cereals and 
breadstuffs never for a moment wavered under the influ- 
ence of the abortive panic. The most biting effects of the 
disaster appear now to have been mainly confined to a 
small region of our own State, and to the upper part of 
Wisconsin. In Canada, Illinois and Northern Ohio it is 
even an open question whether the wheat harvest will not 
onthe whole be improved by this sharp ‘‘counterblast 
to the flies.” In the actual uncertainty of affairs abroad, 
anything like a positive disaster overtaking our American 
agriculture would have been a misfortune to the whole 
world. We may, therefore, honestly rejoice that the 
prospects of our Western country are still such as to pro- 
mise us a busy season of widely-developed and remuner- 
ative commercial activity.... Wheat has been quite spar- 
ingly purchased, though it has been offered at much low- 
er rates....Corn has been depressed, and has declined 
materially....Rye, Barley, and Oats have been in slack 
demand, though decidedly lower....Cotton has been un- 
settled, but closes with more inquiry for desirable lots at 
strengthening prices. The available supply here is 81,- 
607 bales, against 88,104 bales same time in 1858. The re- 
ceipts at all the shipping ports to latest dates, this season, 
have been 3,608,398 bales, against 2,947,990 bales to the 
corresponding period of last season, The total exports 
from the United States so far this season have been 
2,709,989 bales, against 2,205,652 bales to the same date 
last season. The total stock on hand and on shipboard in 
the shipping ports at the latest dates was 345,754 bales 
against 432,716 bales at the same time last year. The 
stock in the interior towns af the latest dates was 81,111 
bales, against 59,416 bales at the corresponding date a 
year ago...... The movements in Provisions and grocer- 
ies have been less extensive, and prices have favored buy- 
ers....Hay has been more freely offered and purchased 
at reduced rates.... Hemp, Hops, and Seeds, have a limi- 
ted d i....Tob has attracted less attention.... 
Naval Stores have been actively inquired for at buoyant 
prices,... Wool is in very slack request, either on specu- 
lation or for manufacturing. The current receipts of the 
new clip are light. Receivers do not appear to be very 
anxious to sell, nor are buyers eager to purchase. Prices 
are, as yet, wholly unsettled—parties. differing widely in 
their views—no sales have been effected of sufficient 
magnitude to give anything like regularity or reliability 
to quotations. Old domestic is quite scarce, but is par- 
tially neglected, and prices are easier and irregular. For- 











eign Wool is depressed. A large portion of the available 
supply is composed of undesirable lots, for which the in- 
quiry is spiritless. The private advices from. the country 
report rather an unsettled state of affairs as yet, and no 
movements of any consequence. Manufacturers, dealers 
and speculators are ready to purchase the new wool at 
the prices of last year, but the views of growers are gen- 
erally 5c. P tb. above this mark—say about 45c. for the 
average of Ohio fleece, and 40c.@42c. for Michigan. Both 


parties appear to be firm in their views, are holding back, * 


and active movements are not looked for at present, as 
the unsettled state of European affairs, and the prospect 
of large receipts of both Wool and goods, will prevent 
manufacturers from making any extensive purchases.... 
Other branches of the Produce Trade have exhibited no 
very remarkable changes. ’ 
TRANSACTIONS AT THE N. ¥. MARKETS. 
RECEIPTs, Flour. Wheat, Corn. Ry», Barley. Oats. 


26 bus. daysthis mon, 225,000 81,500 226,500 11,500 24, 266 300 
22 bus. days /ast mon , 152,000 16250 155,000 6. 500 89,714 150,000 


SALEs. Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye Barley. 
26 business days this month, 235,000 239,259 521.700 43.800 19.000 
22 businessdays last mon, 419,000 540,000 610,000 41,800 180,000 


Breadstuffs exported from N. Y., from Jan. 1 to June 13. 





















1858. 1859. 
Wheat Flour, bbls.......... see. 635,800 + 28,950" 
Rye Flour, bblis.......... Sedpeove. ene 8,132, 
Corn Meal, bbls.........ssesseee. . 34,952 38,223 
Wheat, bush.......... peevebeeyes 1,503,986 21,916 
Corn, BUSH... vsosee dsladctle valent 1,389,957 96,930 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRIcEs. 
May 18, June. 18. 
FLour—Superf to Extra State $610 @770 $620 @690 
Common to Fancy Weare: 620 @730 625 @M6 8 
Extra Western., .... sees 735 @10 00 675 yO 00 
Fancy to Extra Genesee...... 760 @950 715 p 9 50 
Mixed to Extra Southern.,... 7 40 @10 00 “7 20 9 50 
RYE ae adr and Super. 435 @610 460 @ 5320 
Comw MEBAR. 2006 oie. Pieecsees 30 @41 420 @1in 
Wupat—Cansda White...... None offering. None offering. 
Western White.......... eevee @ 3 0. 155 @1i% 
Southern White........-...4.. 180 @2\0 17% @200 
All kinds of Red..... ......... 100 @195 9. @17% , 
Corn—Yellow...... gate he thks % @ 99 87 @ 4 
MOG. Sc cos veh mts aWaaeuseaes x4 @ 8 85 @ 
DRO hes av ches aebecss duit 95 @ % @ 8&6 
OaTs— i er yee fe 61 @ 62% 50 @ 82 
>t a sete 58 @ 61 “a3 @ 5% 
Southern @ 43 @ 47 
YE. 02 @104 7 @ 
BARLEY ... 624@ 80 60. @ 1234 
White Bean 1109 @12% 110 @125 
Hay, in bales, per 100 lbs 70 @ % 0 @ 75 
Corron—Middlings, perlp < ll @_ 1h —1N5g@ 12 
Rice, per 100 Ibs. wee 375 @M5% 375 W500 
Hops, crop of 1858 per lb...... 8 @ HM 9 @ G 
PoRk—Btoes. per bbi.......... 18 50 @ s@i7 00 
Prime. per bbl................. @15 50 fais 
BeEF—Repacked Mess.,...... 1100 @1500 925 @i3 0 
Country mess i et 837 @975 80 @92%5 
Hoes, Dressed corn, per ib .. 8 @ 8% 8y@ 8 
Lard, in bbls. per [cipal 124@ n% lt @ Bi] 
Burren—Western, ant - @ 6 122 @ i 
State, per Ib.. ‘ - wbw@ BR i @ 9 
CHEESE, per Bibs dad ess aie ‘ 6 @ Ww 3@ 9% 
Ecas—Fresh, per dozen...... 17 @ 8 u @ 16 
FEATHERS, Live Geese perlb. 42 @ GA 48 ‘6 
SeED—Clover, per lb........... 4@ 8% §@.9 
Timothy, per bushel.. .... «ses 225 @275 200 @2%5 
SuGar, Brown, per Ib......... 54am =H 5 @ 1% 
MOoLAssEs, New-Orleans, prgl 42 @ 36@ 
CorFEE, Rio, DET 1D Fis iscsvase W4@ 12% W@ i 
Tospacco—Kentucky, &c. pr lb 64@ 13 6 @ 
Seed Leaf, per Ib.............. 6 @ 2% 6@ 2% 
WooL-Domestic fleece, per lb. 38 @ 62 uM @ 3 
Domestic, pulled, per, es kaees 0 @ 8 30 @ 50 
Hemp—Undr’d Amer’n pr twa. 140 163 40) «=6@in 
Dressed American, per ton....195 a 190 =6@210 
TALLOW, per lb...  .......+00+- k@ ei I nt 
OIL CAKE, perton............. 31 060 (@39'00 = 35 00 1 
PoTaToEsS—Peach oes 200 @275 290 
Mercers, per bbl. ... 10 @2%5 150 200 
Bermudas, new, per api 400 @i1n30 350 40 
ASPARAGUS, per dozen........ 150 @3 00 88 1.00 
AppLEs—Dried, Perlb........ 8k@ 9 7 8 
Dried Peaches—pr Ib. /South'n 122 @ 16 10 “ 
PouULTRY—Fowls, per ‘ib 0 @ 12% re 3 
pecs. per rib jo > } Bi@ > 
urkeys, per 
Geese: per Ib. 2 @ F ; 


N. W. Live Stock Markets.—Tuaz Carrie 
Markers have been moderately supplied during the past 
four weeks, and prices have mainly ruled high. The re- 
ceipts for the past month amount to 14,438, or about 1,400 
more than for the previous month. The full supply onthe. 
15th during the hight of strawberries, caused a decline,so 
that prices ranged at 12c.@12}c. # kb. net weight, for. 
premium grades, Llc.{@1lic. ; for first quality, 9c @10te.; 
for medium animals, 7}¢.@9c. 5 for poor qualities the 
market closing heavily. 

Vet Catves continue abundant. For the past wees 
weeks 4,664 have been received. The best. calves are. 
now worth 6c.@6jc. with a very few at 7c. P bb. live 
weight. Ordinary veals are dull at 5c. The market was 
overstocked on the last sales day. . 

Sueep anp Lamss.—Receipts of live sheep 
larger, especially during the past week. For the ) 
weeks just ended, the numbers were 28,625, against 35, 
for the previous month. During the week ending, Jane 
15th, the city: reports were 10,143, Prices have fallen off 
materially ; and good fat sheep are now selling for 5c. 
bb. live weight, and Spring lambs at 8c.@9c. Besides a- 
slow market and low prices, large numbers remained un- 

Hoas.—Receipts for the four weeks just ended amount - 
to 24,002, which is quite sufficient for the wants of the 
market daring the heat of Summer. Prices are a little 
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higher than last month, or 6ic.@7c. P sb. for live weight 
for corn fed, and 6}c.@6ic. for still-fed hogs. 


The Weather, during the past four weeks, has 
been variable. Beginning where we left off last month, 
it was first wet, then very warm, followed by a frost, 
which was quite severe in many places, afterwards fine 
and warm, then another cold spell, and hot again with 
showers, and a rain storm, a& we go to press. Our DaiLy 
Notes condensed read: May 20, cloudy, light rain—2l, 
raw day, heavy rain at night—22, showery—23 to 26, clear 
and fine growing weather—27, warm, shower at night — 
28 to 30, clear and fine—31, cloudy, rain atnight. June 1, 
cloudy with light rain—2, cloudy—3, heavy thunder 
showers—4, cool, with moderate rain—5, clear and eool, 
heavy frost in the morning, in some localities doing con- 
siderable damage to growing crops—6, clear, and still 
cold, with more frost and ice even—7 to 10, clear and fine, 
but cvol, heavy showers at night onthe 10th—11, 12, clear 
and cool —13, cloudy, with light rain at night of 13th—14, 
15, clear, fine and hot—16, showery, warm—I17 rainy day. 


Reports on the Crops. 








The following extracts from the business correspond- 
ence of the American Agriculturist, will give some gener- 
al idea of the impressions of farmers in various parts 
of the country in regard to the grain, grass and 
fruit prospects in the several localities named. 

Barnstable Co.,"Mass. Lat. 414°, June 14—Henry F. 
Gifford....Corn and other grain, and grass look very well. 
But little damage done by frost. 

Montgomery Co., N.Y. Latitude 40°, June 12—M. Quin- 
by....Five frosts since June 4.... Very severe on 11.... 
Corn generally killed, patches half killed....Tender 
garden vegetables all killed. 

Suffelk Co., N. Y. Lat. 41°—P. H. Foster:...Corn 
coming forward, although rather cold for it. Wheat, Rye 
and oats very fine. Grass very good. Fruit except 
strawberries, poor 

Rockland Co., N.Y. Lat. 41°, June 13—C. G.C.... 
Corn, backward....Oats Grass, Rye and Potatoes, fair 
--». Apples and Pears about half a crop of Summer varie- 
ties, and few Winter apples. Cherries, poor. Plums, 
scarce. Blackberries, promise of abundance. 

Niagara Co, N.Y. Lat. 43°, June 13—A. E. Raymond 
.... The prospects for grain, fruit, and vegetables was 
very fine up to June 4, when the severe frost almost 

lasted every hope of anything like fair crops. Corn and 
potatoes were cut to the ground. In some sections, 
Wheat, Rye, and Winter Barley were so damaged that 
armers are cutting for fodder...... Another frost on the 
10th killed all the corn that had sprouted after the first 
disaster. The farmers faces look very long. 

Niagara Co., N.Y. Lat. 43°, June 5—Mrs. E. Wil- 
liams.... Damage from frost very great. 

Cayuga Co., N. Y. Lat. 43°, June 12—Wm. C. St. 
John.... Wheat, prospect good....Barley and Oats, poor 
.-..Corn looks well considering the cool weather ; some- 
what injured by frosts on 10 and 11. Garden vegetables 
much damaged by frost. 

Jefferson Co., Pa. Lat. 41°, June 11—Thomas Hous- 
on.... Winter grain mostly cut off by frosts....Corn and 
potatoes greatly damaged. The frost of June 10 cut off 
she second growth which corn had made after the first 
frost. 

Clarion Co., Pa. Lat. 41—John Wilson....The frost 
of June 4th cut the Corn, Potatoes, garden vegetables 
and fruits badly. Wheat and Rye were also damaged. 
Some have cut the green grain and sowed Buckwheat. 
June 11, another hard damaging frost. 

Mercer Co., Pa. Lat. 41}°, June7—J. A. Nelson.... 
Good promise for grain and fruit crops until June 4, when 
the frost did much injury. Many fields of Wheat and Rye 
look as white as when ripe, and will scarcely be worth 
cutting, and the best will be very light....Corn and pota- 
toes cut to the ground.,..Fruit except apples, badly 
injured. 

Logan Co., 0. Lat. 403°, June 3—Solomon Shawver 
--»» Wheat injured by wet weather of Winter and Spring, 
About half a crop expected....Corn, very good....Oats, 
poor. 

Huron Co., O. Lat. 41°, June6—J. O. Strong.... Wheat 
looking well....Corn and garden vegetables cut to ground 
by frost....Oats doing well. 

Mahoning Co.,O. Lat. 41°, June 6—Mrs. B. F. Lee 
....Garden vegetables ruined by hard frost 4 inst. 

Davies Co, Ind. Lat. 39°, June 7—W. R.. Sherman 
.... Wheat good, prospects above average .... Uats not ex- 
tensively sown, but fair crop looked for....Corn, planted 
very largely, cold weather has kept it back, but chance 
yet for large.crops.... Fruit, fair. 

Delaware Co., Ind. Lat. 40°, June 2—Jno. C. Helm 


past, it shall be efter in the future. 


jured by bad seed sown, many having used Wheat too 
shrunken for market. Corn largely planted and looking 
well. 

Wayne Co., Ind. Lat. 40°, May 31—J. Commons.... 
Wheat, promise of an average crop, somewhat injured 
by the “ Hessian Fly”....Oats with a few seasonable 
showers will be good. Barley the same....Corn never 
looked better, and an unusually large amount planted.... 
Potatoes fine ... Fruit enougl: for home consumption. 

Macoupin Co., lll. Lat, 39}°, June 11—Thomas Glenn 
.... Wheat will probably average 12 to 15 bushels per 
acre....Qats look remarkably well....Corn not very 
promising, injured by wet Spring and by birds....Grass 
rather light. 

Livingston Co., Ill. Lat. 41°, June 11—S. L. Mauker, 
Sec. Livingston Co. Ag. Soc....Wheat, sown last Fall 
nearly a failure, and being plowed up and planted to 
Corn....Corn, very large breadth planted, looked well 
until cut down by frost. 

Bureau Co., Ill. Lat. 414°, June 10—H. N. Morris.... 
Winter wheat none to speak of, much of it plowed up. 
Spring Wheat badly injured by ‘* Hessian Fly ”....Corn 
killed to the ground, thegmost forward of it will not re- 
cover....Rye may yet prove fair....Fruits all killed.... 
Garden vegetables do. promise of ‘dry living’ this season. 

Henry Co., Ill. Lat. 414°, June 4—John Boans.... 
Spring Wheat, light. Farmers are plowing up Winter 
Wheat, which has been spoiled by the ‘** Hessian Fly ”’.. 
Corn has been largely planted, but is much injured by 
birds, vermin and the frosts.... Potatoes look poor. 

Clinton Co., Iowa. Lat. 42°, May 23—B. R. Palmer 
....Wheat poor, thin on the ground, sowed late, the 
Spring being wet, and weeds have the start of it. With 
all things favorable may have $ of a crop. 

St. Joseph Co., Mich. Lat. 42°, June 5—Wheat rather 
thin on ground, but promises to be a medium crop. Oats 
very sinall and thin. Corn came up well but was in- 
jured by frost of 4. Grass thick but short. 

Calhoun Co., Mich. Lat. 42}°, June 11—Charles M. 
Keep.... Wheat promises an average crop.... Barley very 
poor....Oats light....Corn backward, damaged to some 
extent by worms and the frosts of June 4 and 10. 

Macomb Co., Mich. Lat. 43°, June 2—E. Wright 
Hall.... Large amount Spring crops put in, which look 
promising. Wheat not much sown for fear ofmidge. Rye 
more generally sown and looks fine. 

Nassau Co., Fia. Lat. 304°, June 7—Josiah A. Lewis 
....Cotton flourishing, commenced blossoming on 5.... 
Corn, good. 

St 9 ee 

The Turnip Sced Premium, 


Noted on page 224, will be found worthy of attention. 
We shall probably have seed enough for all who apply 
for it during July. The premium parcels offered will 
suffice to produce from 30 to 100 bushels; the amount of 
crop will of course depend upon the condition of the soil, 
and the care in sowing and cultivation. We think all 
who raise a field of these turnips for family use will be so 
pleased with them that they would think the seed cheap, 
even if it cost the dollar, without the subscription. 
————q@wx2 — 6 oe 
Ks it Worth the Money? 


We would be glad to have every reader louk back over 
the pages of this single number, and then ask himself, or 
herself, whether the Agriculturist for a whole year is 
worth the small subscription price, and if it is, please 
state the fact to a friend or neighbor. We were just 
looking over some previous numbers and volumes, and 
confess to a little feeling of pride at the improvements 
made within a year ortwo. We expect to go ahead, 
and not backward. If the paper has been good in the 


This nutnber begins the second half of the volume, and 
now is a good time to begin new subscriptions for a year, 
or for half a year, where it is desired. 





ne I Ftp ge 
New Premium Lists can Begin 
Now. 


In answer to several enquiries, we reply that we shall, 
the coming Autumn, offer as liberal premiums for NEw 
subscribers, as those offered the past year. We have not 
yet arranged the premium list in full, but it will embrace 
the more valuable premiums hitherto offered, and sever- 
al new ones, including Mowing Machines and other Farm 
Implements, etc., etc. We will now say, that any person 
may at once commence making up a new list of subscri- 
bers, and all new names sent in for one year may be 
counted in, whether the subscriptions commence with the 
July number or next January. This offer gives the can- 
vasser the double chance, of getting new names to begin 
now, and also inJanuary. Two half yearly subscribers 


When names are sent to be included in premium lists, 
a duplicate list should be sent at the same time, to be 
kept on a separate file, for reference in making up the 
final award at any time when the list is complete. 

During the past year we have given out over siz hun- 
dred valuable premiums. A great number of families are 
now in possession of a Sewing Machine, a_ splendid 
Dictionary, or a Microscope, etc., which they have obtain- 
ed without any actual outlayofmoney How many oth- 
ers will be equally fortunate next Winter, or before, in 
getting, on as easy terms, one of these articles, or a valu- 
able farm implement? It is not too early to begin the 
work now, of collecting and sending in the names, as 
every name will count. 

It will be noticed that our premiums are absolute, and 
not in any case dependent upon competition, or upon what 
some other unknown individual is doing, so that every 
person understands exactly what he or she is working 
for, and what is the point to be reached. These pre- 
miums are offered as pay for time and effort expended in 
bringing the Agriculturist before those unacquainted with 
it—and not in the manner of agift enterprise. What others 
pay in commissions to agents, we pay out in this form. 


$$$ eet 9 > 


Bound Volumes—Binding—Covers, 

Any copy of the Agriculturist, dated after 1856, can always be 
supplied. 

We have bound sets, of Vols. XVI and XVII, singly, and alsa 
both volumes in one cover. The prices of these are: 

Vol. XVI,or Vol. XVII, unbound, $1.00 each. 

do co neatly bound, $1.50 each. 

Volume XVI and Vol. XVII neatly bound in one cover, $2.69 

Cost of Vols. XVI and XVII bound tegether and sent by mail 
post-paid $3 40. 

N. B.—These voiumes unbound will be sent by mail, pre-paid, 
for $1.12 per volume. If bound the postage (which must be pre- 
paid) is 42 cents for volume XVI, and 50 cents for Vol. XVII— 
making thecost of Vol. XVI bound and sent pre-paid by mail, 
$1.92, and of Vol. XVII, $2.00. 

Of Vol. XV, we have nocopies,and unfortunately, no stereo- 
type plates. 

Of Vols. XII, XIII and XIV, we have some sets bound and 
unbound, at the same prices as named above for Vols. XVI and 
XVII. 

BINDING.—Sets of numbers brought to this office will be 
bound up neatly (in our regular style of binding the Agricultur- 
ist) for 50 centsa volume. Vols. XVI and XVII will be bound 
together in one cover for 63.cents. 

PREPARED COVERS.—Stamped Muslin Covers, neatly made, 
with names, &c., gilt upon the back, and ready for the insertion 
of the sheets by any book-binder, can be furnished for Vols. 


XII to XVII inclusive, at 25 cents per volume. They can not 
well go by mail. 








(=? The circulation of the Agriculturist to regular 
subscribers, is much larger than that of any other 
Agricultural or Horticultural Journal in the world, 


Abbvertisements, 


et nian tat atntatae 














/V™. 
Advertisements to be sure of insertion must be received at 
latest by the 15th of the preceding month. 





TERMS—(invariably cash before insertion): 
FOR THE ENGLISH EDITION ONLY. 


Twenty-five cents per line of space for each insertion. About 
9 words make a line, if undisplaveu. 
One whole column (145 lines) or more, $30 per colamn, 
Business Notices Fifty cents per line. 


FOR THE GERMAN EDITION ONLY. 
Ten cents per line of space for each insertion. 
One whole column, (130 lines), or more, $11 per column 
= Business Notices twenty cents per line. 
FOR BOTH EDITIONS—ENGLISH AND GERMAN. 


Thirty-one cents per line ; $38 per column. 
Ee Business Notices Sixty-five cents per line. . 











FARM PRODUCE 


Sold on Commission, 


Such as Flour, Butter, Cheese, Lard, Provisions of all kinds 
Grain, Eggs, Ponltry, Game, &c. kc. 
AIGHT & EMENS, 226 Front-st., New-York. 
Refers to the Editor American Agriculturist. 
4 R. H. Haydock, Cashier Market Bank, New-York. 





ONION CULTURE! ONION CULTURE! 


—e—. 
EXPERIENCE OF SEVENTEEN PRACTICAL MEN, 


This work, now ready, proves to be even more valua- 
ble than we had expected. It contains, in addition to the 
full, practical directions for Onion Culture, an interesting 
illustrated article on the Onion Fly and its Prevention, 
by a distinguished Entomologist. It will,we are con- 
fident, be worth many times the price, to every one 
who raises this vegetable. 

Price per copy (sent post-paid by mail), 21 cents (or 7 
3-cent stamps) ; $2 per dozen. Address American: Agri- 
culturist, No. 189 Water-street, New-York. 











* os» Wheat thin on the ground, but looks well, crops ine 


will count the same as one for a whole year, 


PROFITABLE Employment may be had 
by addressing (post-paid) R SEARS 161 William-st, N, ¥ 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN-SQUARE, NEW-YORK, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE AMERICAN HOME GARDEN. 

Being Principles and Rules for the Culture of Vegetables, 
Fruits, Flowers and Shrubbery. To which are added brief notes 
on Farm Crops, with a table of their average product and 
chemical constituents. By ALEXANDER WaTson. With seve- 
ral hundred illustrations. 12mo., muslin, $1 50. , 

The author here presents, ina digested and plain form, such 
directions and information as will, if applied, enxble every one 
who has a garden to supply the home table with its pleasant 
and healthful products at the least possibie outlay of labor anc 
expense, and add choice fruits and flowers to the family stock of 
rational, cheap, every-day enjoyments. : ‘ 

This is a capital book. We have read many. We like this 
the best. * * All one wants to know about gardening he may 
find in this treatise. We have adopted it as our standard.— 
Richmond (Va ) Advocate. oe 

It contains a complete treatise upon the proper cultivation of 
the vegetable and flower garden, and mauy things which are es- 
sential for farmers also to know.—Poughkeepsie Telegraph. 

A complete treatise —N. Y. Chronicle. ; a 
Many works, large and small, have been written on this sub 
ject, but the preseut possesses tlre merit of describing the latest 
modes of cultivation, and also the mode of treatment of many 
plants and fruits recently introduced.— Baltimore American. 

It seems to ns to be eminently practical in design and clear in 
execution —Country Gentleman. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSECTS. 

The life of North American Insects. By B. JAEGER, late Pro- 
fessor of Zoolozy and Botany in the Co lege ot New-Jerscy, as- 
sisted by H. C. PRESTON, M.D. With numerous illustrations 

: : ee 
from specimens in the cabinet of the Author. 1 mo., muslin 
$1 25. 

We look upon this little volume as one of the most opportune 
and interesting, as well as the most useful, that has come under 
our notice for a long time. Not an institution of education 
should be without one or more copies —N. Y, Spirit of the 
Times. : 

This is no dry, technical treatise upon Entomology, but an 
amusing as well as ins'ruective account of the insect world, full 
of anecdotes and finely illustrated, The simplicity of classifica- 
tion, the absense, in a great measure, of strictly scientific terms, 
and the introduction of illustrative incidental mformation, ren- 
der the work very interesting to the popular reader. The au- 
thor was fitted for his task by investigations in Europe and 
Asia, and on this continent.—Boston Journal. — 
or Jaeger has been for years an enthusiastic student of 
, as accomplished an entomologist as we 
now have in the country. He writes with ease and vivacity, 
und contrives to render his narratives as interesting as any 
story.—N. Y- Evening Post. y “ . 

It is written in aclear, lucid and comprehensive style, invest- 
ing its subject with a charm which the reader cannot but feel 
from the start.—Brooklyn Daily Times. 

(ey Harper & Brothers will send either of the above works, 
by mail, postage-paid, (for any distance in the United. States 
under 3,0 mi‘es,) on receipt of the money. 


Henry W. Herbert’s Last Work. 


9 ~ | 
FRANK FORESTER'S 
HINTSTO HORSEKEEPEBRS! 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
BY J. W. EHNINGER AND OTHER EMINENT ARTISTS. 
Price $1 25—Sent by mail pre-paid. 
ONTENTS: , ; 
I—How Soni a Horse—Choice of Stallion. 
H—How to Breed a Horse—Choice of the Mare. 
I11I—How to Breed a Horse—Mutual Adaptation 
of Sire and Dam. ; 
IV—How to Breed a Horse—Canadian Blood. 
V—How to Breed a Horse—Norman Blood. 
ViI—How to Breed a Horse—Modern Arab Blood. 
ViI—Ponies—Their Different Breeds, Characteris- 
tics and Utility. 
VIII—How to Breed Mules. 
IX—How to Buy a Horse. 
X—How to Feed a Horse. 
XI—How to Stable and Groom a Horse. 
XII—How to Break and Use a Horse. 
XIiI—How to Physic a Horse—Simple Remedies for 
simple Aliments. 
XIV—Farriery, &c. 
X V—How to Shoe a Hors». 
XVI—Baucher’s Method of Training Horses. 
XVIT—How to Ride a Horse. (Ladies and Gentlemen) 
XVIII—Ladies’ Riding. Written by a Lady 
o-oo to Drive a Horse. 
—Rarey’s System of Horse Taming. 
XXI—Racing. : , = 
XXII—Veterinary Homeopathy. 
X XII{—Carriages, their Selection and Care. 
“- XXIV—Harness, Selection and Care. 
Just published by O. MOORE « CO., 
Agricultural Book Publishers, 
0. 140 Fulton-street, New-York. 








CHAPTER 





FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Patented June 2, 1857. Re-issued’ July 13, p 
August 10, 1858, and licensed under six Febeats, eterno 
iv 4 Elias Howe, Jr., Wheeler & Wilson Mauufacwring Co 

. M. Singer & Co., and Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Co’ 

Purchasers may therefore feel assured that they are 

-. baying a zt: ATED MACHINE. 
a @ beauty and accuracy of the mechanism of this machine 
jrhees ie Sec in the fact that it is capable of making, 
FOUR THOUSAND STITCHES s 
_ And in the opinion of the Judges of the Le FuNY <8 Frank- 
lin Institute, “fills nearer the requirements. of a FAMILY 
MACHINE than any other,” and their judgment is fully cor- 
ra) wrated by all who become familiar with its merits Prices 
$3) (0 $50. “Manufactured and — wholesale and retail, by 
29 Vas pao ERE JAMES WILLCO} 
Musonic Hall, No. 715 Chestnut st., Philadelohic va 
New-York Depot, No. 504 Broadway, 
opposite St. Nicholas Hotel. 


d ATENT BUTTER MILL OR CHURN 
,— Butter made in two minutes fj i Ei 1 
fee It in operation at 10 and 4 daily, “The belecr pa omens 
the churn washed and put away in five minutes, Single churn ; 
or county rights for sale. Apply tu WESTBROOK «& MINOR, 
534 (sign of the Golden Tea Kettle) Broadway, New-York. ’ 











COPELAND'S COUNTRY LIFE. 


THIS SUPERB HAND-BOOK OF 
HORTICULTURE, AGRICULTURE AND LAND- 
SCAPE GARDENING, 2 
IS NOW READY. 

It is the most complete, elegant and valuable work of its kind 
ever published, and indispensable to every man who owns even 
a single acre of land 2 , 

In one 8vo. vol. of 825 pages, with 225 illustrations. 

Price two and three doliars, according to style. 

JOHN P. JEWETT & €O., 
Publishers, No. 20 Washington-st., Boston, Mass. 


GREAT WORK ON CATTLE AND THEIR DISEASES. 
BY DR. GEO. H. DADD, V. 8., 
Author of Modern Horse Doctor, etc., etc. 

This valuable book is now in press, anit will be published by 
us about the first of July. It is, without doubt, the most tho- 
rough work on Cattle yet offered to the American people, and 
the most valuable work from the pen of its distinguished au- 
thor, whose reputation is world. wide. 7 

It will be published in one handsome 12mo. volume, with nu- 
merous illustrations. Price $! 25. 

JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
Publishers, No. 20 Washington-st., Boston. 





LAX DS FOR SALE.—Good farming and 


Mineral Lands in Missouri, A portion in Benton County, 
near Jefferson City; some in the vicinity of Iron Mountain. 
A'so, lands in Virginia. Address, for particulars, JAMES M. 
F. HALL, Davenport, Iowa. 


Opposition! Fare Reduced!! 


ih MERCHANT’S LINE OF STEAMBOATS 
aie» BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND ALBANY.— 

~ The steamer KNICKERBOCKER, Capt. Wm. 
B. NELSON, leaves the foot of Robinson-st.,; New-York every 
Monday, Wednesday snd Friday, at 6 o'clock, P ‘he 
steamer HERO, Capt. J. W. Hancox, every Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Sunday. 

Returning, will leave the Steamboat landing, Alban Pale, 
Saturday excepted, at 7 o’clock P.M. Travelers will find it 
their interest in calling at the offices of the Agents of this Com- 
pany before engaging passage elsewhere. 

Freight carried at reduced rates and forwarded promptly. 
ELI HUNT, Agent 








Office on the wharf, New-York, 
Cc. W. STEV EN 8, No. 252 Broadway, Albany. 


CHOOL TEACHERS WANTED.—The 

b subseriber wishes to engage a few school teuchers to act as 

traveling agents for his publications. For particulars apply to 
HENRY BILL, Norwich, Conn. 








Gq REAT INDUCEMENTS TO BOOK 
AGENTS !—For particulars of a safe and _ profitable busi- 
ness address . M. SAXTON, 
No. 25 Park-row, New-York. 


NEW VOLUMES---JULY, 1859. 

THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL—De- 
voted to Phrenology, Physiology, Mechanism, Education, Agri- 
culture, the Natural Sciences, and General Intelligence, is pro- 
fusely illustrated wi h Engravings, and published monthly at 
One Dollar a year; 10 copies for $5. Every family, and espe- 
cially all young men and wemen, should have a copy. Please 
address FOWLER & WELLS, 3°8 Broadway, New-York. 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL—Devoted to Physiology, 
Hydropathy, and the Laws of Life and Health with Engrav- 
ings illustrating the Human System—a Guide to Health and 
Longevity. Published monthly, at One Dollar a year; 10 copies 
for $5. By FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, New-York. 





CS $3.—For THREE DoLLars, a copy of both Journals and 
LIFE ILLUSTRATED will be sent one year; for Two DoLLaRs, 
half a year. 

Specimen numbers sent gratis on application. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


Agents are wanted by the subscriber, who has been success- 
fully engaged in the Subscription Publishing business for the 
last twelve years, to travel and solicit orders in each county in 
the United States and Canada, for his pubjications, which are 
gotten up in the most attractive minner, with colored engrav- 
ings and elegant binding, and sold only by subscription, viz.: 

The * ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ALL NATIONS,” a new 
work, just published. in 2 royal octavo volumes, 1,60 pages. and 
over 1,000 engravings, many of which are colored by hand, in 
imitation Of na‘ure. 

“ THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD,” in 2 volumes, octavo, 
1,500 pages; numerous engravings all colored by hand, with 
maps, charts, &c. 

“THE ILLUMINATED HISTORY OF NORTH AMERI- 
al mt yelame, octavo, 700 pages, 400 engravings, many of 
them colored. 

“TILT® PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WARS OF THE 
UNITED STATEs,’*in 1 volume, octavo, 550 pages, numerous 
colored engravings of battle scenes, etc. 

“THE NEW WORLD,” in the German language, and the 
most popular work ever offered to the Germans; 1 volume, oc- 
tavo, 900 pages, over 300 engravings, many of which are colored. 

All books unsold may be returned at prices charged. 

School teachers, professional men, and young men from the 
country, are preferred us agents, and genera:ly make from $50 
to $200 per month. 

Those wishing further information, or desiring appointments 
as agents, will apply immediately at the office of the subscriber, 


or address by mail. 
HENRY BILL, 
Norwich, Conn. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 
A COMPLETE APPARATUS FOR $25. 


All of the best make and finish. Full instructions will be 
sent for taking Ambrotypes, Melainotypes, Stereoscope pictures, 
&c. The process is so easy that any ore can produce good pic- 
tures in a short time, the cost can be repaid in one week by 
taking the pictures of acquaintances. No business is more pro- 
fitable, or requires so small a capital. Packed and sent to any 


part. 
C. J. FOX, 681 Broadway, New- York. 








Seed Buckwheat. 
We have on hand a large quantity of Seed Buckwheat, of su- 
perior quality, Call and see it. A. F. MAYHER & “9 
Agricultural and Seed Store, No. 54 Vesey-st., New-York. 


Turnip Seed! Turnip Seed! 














Vellow Stone Tarmip. osc... isicetecveccedccvctsstevs do. 150. 
And 25 other superior varieties, forwhich see our Catalogues. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John-street, New-York, 


Turnip Seed! Turnip Seed! 


Early White Flat Dutch, Strap Leaved Red Top, 
Early Garden Stone, Early Six Weeks, 
Early Snowball, Early Stone, 
Yellow Aberdeen, Yellew Stone, 
Large Norfolk, Large White Flat, 
Long White Tankard, Long White French, 
Long Yellow French, Dale’s Hybrid, ; 
Eclipse, Skirving’s Purple Top Ruta Baga 
Green Top Ruta Baga, Ashcroft’s Swede, 
Rivers’ Stubble, Large White Globe, 
J ALSO, 

Pound and Prickly Spinach, 7 

Long Orange, Altringham and Long White Carrot, 

Long Red Mangel Wurtzel, : 

White Sugar Beet, &e., &c. 

A fuli assortment of Field, Garden and Flower Seeds. Sen 
for a catalogue ” 

Seed Bachwiieet cates clean. : ’ 

Hungarian Grass. Sow avy time—10th July, $4 per bushe* 
20c. per quart. 

Large Sweet, Early King Philip, Early Dutton, Early Cane 


da Corn. 
Chinese Sugar Cane, Millet Seed. 
R. L. ALLEN, No, 191 Water-st. 


Turnip Seed.---Turnip Seed. 


A. F. MAYHER & CO., No. 54 Vrsey-st., N. Y., have on 
hand all kinds of Turnip Seed which is WARRANTED to he 
PURE and FRESH, which we sell /ower than any other house iv 
the city. Persous in want of 7? Seed, or Seed of any kind 
are requested to give usa trial. ur Seeds ave all entirely 
NEW this year. _A. F. MAYHER & CO., 

New Agricultural and Seed Store, 
No. 54 Vesey-st., New-York, bet. 

Send for a priced list. Remember No. 54 Vesey-st. 


Plants of Fall and Winter 
Cabbage, etc. 


The Subscribers have now ready strong plants of that most 
superb and very large heading variety, the : 

PREMIUM FLAT DUTCH CABBAGE by the thousand at 
$2—or 30 cen's per hundred. 











Also, 
Large Drumhead at.....6.......ceeseeeeeds seeeee 30 of. por 100 
Druombeantl Savoy at... .c.ccesccecscveseesssesects 50 lo, 
Hed: AON. BE. ..6 «sc cconseccgeceszsiccotescds do. 
Nonpareil Cauliflower at............-sseceeseees 150 do, 
Purple Cape Brocoli at..........+0s.seeeeeeseeees 5 do. 
White Dutch Kohl Rabi at ..............-..0000. 50 do, 
Coker y PIA. BE... 6:0. svinajeecvcece cdcccevcedones tp 50 da 


J. M. THORBURN & CoO., 
15 John-street, New-York. 
Any of the above can be safely packed and forwarded by Ex- 
press—wil! keep three or four days. 





Prescott’s Improved Crow-bars—Made of| 
Scrap-iron and Steel, hammered out in dies, and combin- 
ing a great degree of strength, lightness and durability, witha 
smooth finish and round end for convenient use, For sale at 
Agricultural Depot, 100 Murray-st., N.Y. H F. DIBBLEE. 


Extra Early King Philip Corn. 
A. F. MAYHER & CO., No. 54 Vesry-st.. N. Y., have on 
hand a large quantity of Early King Philip Seed 
EXTRA quality, (shells 20 quarts to the beg a Forme 
ne 





ORSE RAKES.—Houston & Parson’s 

premium Wire-Tooth and Revolving Wood Horse Hay- 
Rakes, Grain Cradles, Scythes, Snaths, Rakes, English Scythe 
Stones, &c. R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st. 


EEKSKILL PLOWS in good variety.— 
for sale at Agricultural Depot, No. 100 Murray-street, 
New-York. HENRY F. DIBBLEE. 


([THEEMOMETERS, BAROMETERS, &c., of 
reliable quality and various descriptions, among which 
are those. particularly suited for Horticultural purposes, 
which register the coldest and warmest degree of tempera- 
ture during the 24 hours, in the absence of the observer. Por 
sale by D. EGGERT & SON, 239 Pearl st. 
y HITCOMB’S WIRE-TEETH HORSE 
RAKES, running on wheels. For sale at Agricultural 
Depot, No. 100 Murray-st., N.Y. - HENRY F. DIBBLEE. 


HOICE SEED BUCKWHEAT—Timo- 
thy—Turnip Seed, &e.—For sale at Agricultural Depot 
No. 100 Murray-street, New-York. HENRY F. DIBBLEE. 

















an 
rs and 
others whose corn has failed or been killed by rnst, are re- 
led to try the King Philip which 1s. certain to pr ad in 
season. Call or address A. F.M ER&CO, ~~ 
Agricuitural and Seed Store, No. 54 Vesey-st.,. New-York, 
. Between Broadway und Greenwich-street, 
Remember No, 54 Vesey-street. 


WIELSON’S ALBANY SEEDLING. 
The best Strawberry known, 

YIELDS 200 BUSHELS TO THE ACRE!! 

This fine fruit has done better this season than ever. The 

ere test aclected plants for sale Im any quantity, leper NOG 

$5 for 400; $1 50 for 100, and $1 for 50, packed aud Selivered ta 

Albany. Circulars sent on receipt of Sie Hooker's Seed. 
RICHARDSON, 


ling Plants at sane prices. WM. N. 
. Riverview, Albany, N, Y. 


For th ‘ LA riet [Bi i 
or the origin vawM CAWTON. fer, chelle, N.Y. 














IELD or Garden Rollers—For sale at Ag- 
rjeul'ural Depot, 109 Murray-st N.Y. H. ¥. DIBBLES 





American Ruta Baga........... ‘ r lb. .75e. ‘ 
Imported Ruta Baga...... <r he 
Red Top Strap Leaf Turnip. do. ..75e. 
White Strap Leaf Turnip. do. . .75¢ 
Early White Flat Dutch T 5 do, T5e 
Long White French Turnip, (Ex do. ..75c. 
Yellow Aberdeen Turnip do. ..50c. 


Broadway and Greenwich-st. _ 
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COOoK’S PATENT 
SORGHUM SUGAR EVAPORATOR. 


The only snécessful,complete, and cheap Evaporator adapted 
to the Sorghum Cane known, It takes in the fresh juice con- 
tinuous'y at one end, and gives off the finished syrup at the 
ovher—but 20 to 30 minutes being required to reduce to the 

ranuiating point. It is furnished complete. at $35. including 
farnace aud chimney. The entire apparatus is constracted of 
wrought iron, the face being galvanized, and weighs ubout 200 
0 
PLEDGES, FREE & CO., of Cincinnati,O.. yy sod 
are authorized to sell the Pans, or State, Countv,or Shop Rights. 
*" D. M. COOK, Patentee. 


CHINESE SUGAR CANE MILL. 











ee —————— > =——-= = — 

The above represents the lowest price mill in existence, that 
gives the cane a double crushing, and extracts all its juices. 

Price of the above—one horse mill........ eves evcbovecns $56 

Next size, a horizonta! 3-roller 2-horse mill...........- .- $90 

SUGAR PANS, COOK’S PATENT EVAPORATOR, 8u- 
gar Mills of all sizes, Bogardus Horse Powers, Treshing Ma- 
chines of an improved construction, and Cleuners, Portable 
Steam Engines and Saw Milis,and Machinery of every descrip- 


Those in want of a Mowing Machine will find the 
ALLEN MOWER 

all that is claimed for it—the best in use~being durable, easily 

managed, light of draft, and cutting all kinds of grass more per- 

fectly than can be done with a scythe. The Improved Reaping 

Attachment can be added to the ordinary Mower, when desired 

making it also a perfect Reaper. 





AND 
MOWER WITH REAPING ATTACHMENT. 


Also, ALLEN’S COMBINED REAPER AND MOWER, 
which has been very much improve! and is now, without ques 
tion, the best Reaping Machine in use. A descriptive Circula 
and testimonials from hundreds who have used it, furnished on 
application. 

For sale at the New-York Agricultural Implement and Seed 
Warehouse, No. 191 Water-st. 





MASS ER’S” 
FIVE MINUTE 
ICE CREAM FREEZERS 


Asimproved for 1859. 

WITH STAMPED IRON COVER AND BOTTOMS—TINNED. 
The only F eezer known which is constructed on true scien- 
tific principles. 

‘he cheapest, best, and most economical, requiring less ice 
and less labor than any other, being at the same time the most 
durable in structure, and most certain in its operations. 

Sole Agent for the United States, E. KETCHUM & CO. 

Manufacturers of Japanned and Planished Tin Ware, 

No. 289 Pearl-st.. New-York. 


ASSERS FIVE-MINUTE ICE-CREAM 
FREEZER, for sale at manufacturer’s prices. 
R. L. ALLEN. 191 Water-st., New-York. 











tion for agricultura! and other purposes, of the most substantial 
character, made at Vail's Speedwell Iron Works, Morristown, 
N 


J. OM 
* JNO. H. LIDGEWOOD & CO., 
195 Peari-st., N. Y. 


AMSAY’S Flexion Harrow, composed 

of three square sections, which can be used separately or 
connected tozether. It has a wrought iron frame, and will last 
alife time. Forsale at Agricultural Depot, No. 100 Murray- 
strect, New. York. HENRY F. DIBBLEF. 


Hay AND GRAIN COVERS described 


in May Agriculturist, for sale b 
seed R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st. 


HAY AND GRAIN CAPS, 


F VARIOUS SIZES, 
Supplied at afew hours’ notice. 
Flour, Grain, Salt and Ham Bags, plain or printed. 
M. VANDERHOOF, 
No. 171 West-st., New-York. 


ORSE HOES, of the Knox’s and Ex- 
panding patter both of which are exceedingly useful 
and economical, combining hoeing and weeding. For sale at 
Asricultaral Depot, 100 Murray-st,N. ¥Y. H. F. DIBBLEE. 


EWICKOK’S CIDER, MILL AND PRESS, 
with all the latest improvements, sold by 
GRIFFING, BRO. & CO., 69 Cortlandt-st., New-York. 


OULTER HARROWS, Combining the 
work of plowing and harrowinz together. For sale at Ag- 
ricultural Depot, 100 Murray-st., N. H. FP. DIBBLEE. 


























fur preserving fruits in a fresh state in any climate an indefinite 
time. 


FRESH FRUITS ALL THE YEAR. 


THE YEOMANS 


FRUIT BOTTLE, 


For utility, convenience, economy, and safety, is unequalled 


“ Having used these Bottles, we find them exceedingly conve- 
nient, and just the thing wanted.” 
_ {John J. Thomas, in Register of Rural Affairs.) 
For descriptive and price Circulars address the proprietor at 
Walworth, Wayne Co., N. Y. T. G. YEOMANS, 








KIRBY’S “ AMERICAN” 
AND 


“LITTLE BUFFALO” HARVESTERS. 
As a Mower or Reaper, these machines have no equal. The 


Agricultural Implements 
of all kinds, for sale by J. B. RYAN, Importer of Hardware 
1M Younge-st., Toronto, Canada West. haath 
Manvfac: urers ofabove goods will send their lists. 


ORSE POWERS—Threshers and Sep- 
arators, Portable Saw Mills, Powers. &c For sale at 
Agricultural Depot, 100 Murray-st., N.Y. H. F. DIBBLEE. 


ALBANY TILE WORKS, Corner Clin- 
ton-avenue and: Kaox-st., Albany, N. ¥.—The subscribers, 
being the most extensive mannfacturersof 

DRAININ 


in the United States, have on hand, in large or small etki, 
for Land Draining. Round, Sole and Horse Shoe Tile, war- 

superior to any made inthis country, hard-burned, and 
ar one foot in length. 








ers . 
Price list sent on application. 
Cc. & W. McCAMMON 
Albany, N. ¥. 


ULTIVATORS—Of iron or steel teeth, 

the common, improved, parallel ding, 

ee ene &e. ‘Also, bund-ouitiveters pos 

plows, &c. For sale at icultural . No. 100 Murray- 
street, New-York. HENRY F. DIBBLEE. 


Ingersoll’s Patent Hay Press. 


Now is the time to buy these truly valuable machines. Near- 
ly 590 of them have sold. in the Jast two: years, Price $50 
and $75, Sotiveres i New-York. Warranted to give sutisfae- 
tion Forcirculars, containing full information. Address 
FARMER’S MANUFACTURING CO., 
Green Point FP. O., (Brooklyn,) N.Y, 








“ American” Harvester is a two-horse machine, and the * Lit- 
tle Buffalo” is fitted for both one or two horses. Both ma- 
chines are very strong and durable, very simple in their con- 
struction, very light and of easy drafi—have no side draft and 
n@ pressure on the horses’ necks. They are entirely of iren, ex- 
c¢pt the seat, pole and reaper attachment; havebut one driving- 
wheel, which obviates the necessity of a joint in the finger-bar, 
and insures that the connecting rod is always in line with the 
cutters. The wheel an! finger-bar (by an arrangement used in 
no other machine,) act independently of each other—each fol- 
lowing the mequalities of the ground without affecting the other. 
The finger--bar can be raised from the ground at pleasure, to 
ass over obstructions, or to move from field to field; and the 
nives can be thrown in and out of gear while in motion. 

As a Reaper they are tight and conveniently arranged, and 
worked with facility, and very easy for the driver, raker, and 
team. They are warranted to give satisfaction both as Mower 
and Reaper. 

Send for a book containing full description, cuts, certificates, 
and prices, to GRIF FING, BROTHER & CO., 

No. 60 Cortlandt-st. New-York, 


SHALER’S 
Improved Carpet Sweeper 
Is acknowledged by all to be 
+ THE BEST AND CHEAPEST SWEEPER 


before the public. 


It sweeps the finest Carpets without raising dust or injuring 
them, cleaner than brooms. It is made of iron, which makes it 
durable, and saves its cost yearly in the wear of carpets. 
Warranted to give satisfaction. 

SHALER CARPET SWEEPER CO, 














BUCKEYE MOWER. 
A. EF. MAWHER & Co., 
54 Vesey-st., New-York, 


now offer to the Farmers the BUCKEYE MOWING MA- 
CHINE which is too well known to need any description from 
us. The Machine is WARRANTED to work well, or no sale. 
Farmers wanting 
MOWING or MOWING AND REAPING MACHINES, 
Harvesting Tools, Agricultural Implements, Seeds or Fertili- 
zers, Will fnew to their advantage to call at the NEW AGRI- 
CULTURAL WAREHOUSE, MACHINERY DEPOT and 
SEED STORE, No, 54 Vesey-street, between Broadway and 
Greenwich streets, near the Washington Market and Asfor 
House, North River side of City, New-York. 
(CHPsEND FOR A CIRCULAR. £¢] 
A. F. MAYHER & CO., Proprietors, 
No. 54 Vesey-street, New-York. 
['@° Remember No. 54 Vesey-street. 


Cane Mills and Distilleries. 
GENERAL COPPER-SMITH WORK. 
Distilleries of ail kinds for making brendy and alcohol from 
Chinese Syrup. Steam and horse cave mil's syrup pans, skim- 
mers, dippers, Syrup gnages ond pumps. brewing apraratus for 
steam or fire. JOHN W, REID, No 11 Old-sliv, N. ¥. 








Metropolitan Washing Wachine, 





Can never fail with 2 fair trial—is never laid aside by the pur- 
chaser. It is for the kitchen all that the sewing machine is for 
the parlor. Send for acircular. A liberal discount allowed to 
merchants and agents, to whom cuts and circulars will_ be fur- 
nished free. DAVID LYMAN. 

Sole owner of the patent right for the States of North aad 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Louise 








278 Pearl-street, New-York. 





Exclusive manufacturers 


iana, Texas, Bastern Teunessee, California and Oregon, ~ 
Middlefield, Connecticut, June 15, 1859, 
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Sui, 


grep ARbesges 


Adapted to every branch of Business where 
a Correct and Duraaz Scale is required, 


fall and §xamine, ar send 
for an $llustvated and De- 
ecrtfiliue ataloque. 
FAIRBANKS & CO,, 
189 Broapway, New York. 





PYRAM'S POTATO DIGGER.—A long 

established, thorough and durable implement, will dig as 

fast as fifteen men can pick up, and will pay for itself in dig- 

ring four acres. For sale at Agricultural Depot, No. 100 Mur- 
ray-street, New-York. HENRY F. DIBBLEE. 


THE ECONOMIST 
COOKING STOVE, 
FOR WOOD OR COAL, 


WITH A SAND OVEN. 


This is the most valuable improvement that has been 
made in Cooking Stoves during the past twenty years. 


THE SAND OVEN 


Equmlizes the heat on the same principle as the Brick 
Oven of ancient renewn. 


THE SAND OVEN 
Retains the heat long after the fire has gone out. 
THE ECONOMIST 
Wirnovt the Sand Oven, is ahead of all competitors. 
THE ECONOMIST 
Wha the Sand Oven, is out of reach of them. 
THE ECONOMIST 
Is the most economical and durable Steve in the world. 
THE ECONOMIST 
Ilas a most perfect arrangement for Broiling. 
THE ECONOMIST 


Heats water for the Bathing Room, &c., as quickly as 
any Range, and at half the cost for fuel. 


THE ECONOMIST 


Vill do more Raking, Boiling and Broiling, with a given 
quantity of fuel, than any other Stove or Range. 


THE ECONOMIST 
Is THE STOVE. 
Do not fail to examine it! It is manufactured by 
W.& J. TREADWELL, PERRY & NORTON, 
Ausany, N. Y. 
And for Sale Everywhere, 
Danie 'L’S Old established Feed Cutters 


Two sizes, the largest of which will, with a one-horse 
power, cut one ton of hay per hour. They ¢ an be regulated to 
cut either half inch or one inch long, and will cut Hay, Straw, 
or Corn Stalks. For sale at Agric ar Depot, No. i00 Mur- 
ray-street, New-York. HENRY F. DIBBLEE. 


Machine. 











Metropolitan Washing 


aN s 
0 Vaan iT ET 





Can be worked by a child—will save its cost in the wear and 
sear of clothes in ashorttime. After using three times you 
would not part with it for three times its cost. For sale by 

. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st. 


N apes’ One-horse Steet Sub-Soil Plows for 
deep cultivation amongst growimg crops. Also three 
larger sizes of same pattern for regular field sub-soiling, far 
more thoroaghly ‘han the old styles. For sale at Agricultural 
Depot, 100 Murray-st., New-York. HENRY F. DIBBLEE 


birideh OR BASS MATS, SELECTED 
‘expressly for budding and tying. GUNNY BAGS :TWINES, 
HAY ROPES, &c., aga 3g | for gow purposes, for sale in 
lots to suit by » MANW ARING, Importer, 

248 Front Street, New York, 











me 


OMESTICATED DEER—A few pair of 
earlings, bred at ~ Soeaagre may be had, at $30 per pair. 
Po’ Piped i July 1, 1859, Applyto C. N. BEMENT. 


ERKSHIRE PIGS For Sale—From the 
importation of Col. Morris, at a low price, delivered in N. 
York City free of charge. WM. J. PETTEE, Lakeville, Ct. 


LOOD STOCK FOR SALE.—One two 
year old colt by * Mariner ”’ out of “ Miss Mattie: two Al- 
derney bull calves, one five the other six months eld; two pair 
“ Shanghai sheep,” WILLIAM REDMOND, 
No. 43 Barclay-st , New -York. 


Thorough Bred Stock. 


I have always on hand for sale, which will be put upon the 
railroad cars and sent carefully by Adams’ Express to purchas- 
ers, SHORT- BORN CATTLE, SOUTH-DOWN SHE “- P, and 
SPANISH HOG C. M. CLAY. 

Address—* Whitehall Post Office,” Madison County. Ky. 


EXCELSIOR MILL 


FOR PLANTERS, FARMERS AND MILLERS, 
Agency 45 Gold-street, near Fulton, New-York | 

















The Excelsior is a French Conical Burr-stone Mill of greatly, 
improved construction, combining advantages over all others of 
same muferial, in compactness, simplicity, the small amount of 
power required to operate it, in not heating the meal, and in be- 
ae, adapted to grind in the same mill the cuarsest feed and finest 
Stour, 

Any man of common sense can use and keep it in order. It is 
the only Mill ever invented that meets perfectly the wants of 
Planters and Farmers; the ordinary power in use by them being 
admirably adapted to drive it. 

One horse on the endless chain Railway Power wi!l grind 
three bushels fine meal the hour, from the hardest corn, and not 
fatigue the animal. 

It is impossibie to do justice to this Mill in an advertisement, 
it must be examined in order rightly toappreciate its real vulue. 
Planters and Farmers should not purchase any Mill before see 
ing this. 

THE PRICES WILL BE AS FOLLOWS 
For a Mill with bolt that will make the best quality of ete in 


complete running order. - $125 
A Mill for grinding meal and feed, with our new pe utent cob 

crusher a\tached, making exc éllent feed for cattle...... 110 
The same Mill without cob crusher..........-..+ee.seeeeeee 100 


Larger Mills are farnished at proportionate prices. 

It is in operation in sever#l States, and may be seen running 
at 45 Gold-street. 

Circulars forwarded to any ndarees, s and information prompt- 
ly given. J. BENNET, Sole Ageat. 


ARM MILLS—COLEMAN’S celebrated 

style—Ross’s excellent Burr Stone Mills. Ae, Hand 
Grain Mills, &c.,&e._ For sale at Agricul! tural De tye 100 
Murray-street, New-York. {ENRY F. D BBLE 


WAN MILLS—‘Grants,” “Excelsior” and 
otherstyles. Also Corn Shellers. in good variety. For sa'e at 
Agricultural Depot, 100 Murray-st., N.Y. H. F, DIBBLEE. 


HE AMERICAN PUMP.—A new, dou- 


ble-acting pump, without suction, without packing. no 
chains, pulleys, or guide rods; very strong, simple and cheap ; 
warranted to wok i in all depths easier than any other pump 
Patented April 5, 1859. Drawings and full particulars to be _ 
of JAMES M. EDNEY, No. 147 Chambers-st., N. Y 


WAGGONS, WHEEL BAR- 


C ARTS, 
ROWS, of superior workmanship, af low pric 
R. L. ALLE 91 SWater-st. 

















ORCESTER PLOWS and Castings, of 
the “‘ Eagle’’ and other celebrated as Hp For sale at 
Agricultural Depot, 100 Murray-st., N.Y. H. F. DIBBLER. 


al sy) 

TINHE BEST HORSE-POWER IN USE 

“ Taplin’s ” Circular Iron Rim Horse-Power, forone to six 
horses. It can be taken apart and packed in very small space, 
when not in use, and set. up ina few minates. It runs with 
very little friction—easily managed—and not at all liable to Ret 
out of repaiz. Price $100. Also, ‘* Allen’s * superior and lately 
very much improved one and two-horse Endless Chain Horse 
Powers; Bogardus’, Trimble’s, Hall's, Pitt’s, and other Powers. 
Also, the most approved Threnbers and Threshers and Cleuners. 

For sale by R. L. ALLEN, No. 191 Water-st. 


r 








Whale Oil Soap 


For destroying insects on Trees, Vines, em: and? Plants. 
For sale in large and small quantities at DAVID § BROWN’S 
Soap, Oil and Candle Works, 10 Peck-slip, New-York. 


Keep your’ Feet Dry 





Preserve your Health. 
The loug sought for principle of making leather perfectly wa- 
ter-proof, without injuring it, has at last heen discovered, 
A. BROWER’S PA’ be AS 4 ape COMPOSITION 


makes Boots, Shoes, Hose, Harness and all Leather perfectly 
impervions to water by a single upplication, and warranted to 
keep so, at the same time it softens. makes the pong ed niable 
prevents cracking, will eg with blacking better 

and leather will last at nat one-fourth to ee-thind Vooger by by 
using it. For sale by BROWER & CO., 4 Rende-st., 
and by all the principal Boot and Shoe, Hardware, Druggist. Gro- 





cer | aad Yankee Notion houses, A liberal dieonee to oven 
. None genuine unless signed by 





SAPONIFIER, 
CONCENTRATED POTASH. 


A new article for making Soap, warranted to make Son 
without Lime, and with but little trouble. u wilt 
make 12 gallons of good strong Soft Soap. Manufacture? and 
put upin 1, 2,and 4 Jb. cans, {in seeks lumps,) at the CHAL- 
LENGE Curie AL WoRKS, New- 

E. R. DURKEE & CO.,, Proprietors, 181 Pearl-st.. N.¥ 


ALSO, 


PURE POTASH 


in 6 Ib, cans, in lumps, for sale as above. 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


BORING OL LOGON BE GM wr 
OMETHING NEW.—B. T. BABBITT’S 
BEST 
MEDICINAL SALERATUS, 
Is manufactures from common salt, and is pre- 
pared entire} ‘rent from other Salerarus. 
All the deletesiong matter extracted in such a 
AND | manner ag: to produce Bread, Biscuit, and all 
kinds of Cake, without containing a particle off AND 
Saleratus when the Bread or Cake is baked; 
10 thereby ptoducing wholesome results. Every 
particle of Saleratus is turned to gas and peng 
through the Bread or Biscuit while baking ; 
sequently nothing remains but common Sa’ (Wa 
ter and Flour. You will readily perceive by the 
68x of this Saleratus, that it is entirely different 68 
from other Saleratus, 





It is packed in one pound papers. each wrapper| 

AND D| branded, “B.-T. Babbitt’s Best Medicinal Sulera-| AND 

tos; ” also, picture, twisted loaf of bread, with a 
glass of eflervescing water.onthe top en you 
purchase one paper you should preserve the wrap- 

per, and be particular to get the next exactly like 

the first—brand as above. . 

Full directions formaking Bread with this Sal- 

68° eratus and weer Milk or Cream. Tartar, will 68 
ach kage; also, directions for 

making all ‘eds of Pastry; also, for making Soda 

AND | Water and Seidlitz Powders. AND 


70 MAKE your t OWN SOAP 70 


B. T. BABBITT’S 
GS PURE CONCENTRATED POTASH: «xg 


Warranted double the ye of heey Te nog 
ash ; put up in cans—1 Ib., 2 lbs., 3 ths 

AND [and 12 }bs.—with full Slecdians for making Hari ND 
and. Soft Soap. Customers will find this the, ~ 


cheapest Potash in market. 
Manufactured and for we aby 
BABBITT, 


Nos, 68 and 70 Worhingionst New-Vork, 
d No. 38 India-st., Boston. 


YOUATT’S CONDITION POWDERS, 
For the radieal cure of heaves, broken wind, Gouuhe, gianders 
and all diseuses which affect the mucous membeane of the lungs 
wind-pipe, reroat and head of the 


HORSE 
Also, to expel botts and worms, loosen the hide, improve the 
appetite, and keep the animal in good condition. Equaily valu- 
able for horses, cattle, sheep and nee 
Tn large packages, mee ce 50 een 
RAL, RISLEY & KITCHEN, 
Druggists. 76 Barclay-st., New- Fort, 
Wholesale Agents for the United States 


IL SOAP.—Sperm and Whale Oil Soap, 

put up in boxes and barrels, ooptsining from 25 tbs. to 500 
lbs. each, for sale by JA S PRYER & co. e 

Oil and Candle Manufacturers, iT Prana. New-York. 


NEW AND CHEAP FERTILIZER. 


CASTOR PUMMACE, 


A_VALUABLE ORGANIC (Vegetable) MANURE 
Analyz d by Prof. Samuel W. Johnson, of Yale College, and 
commended by him. 

It is Pummace left after pressing the oil from the Castor 
Seed, and in India and England bearsa high value as @ For- 
tilizer. 

It will he sold at $12 to $16 per ton, according to quantity, at 
which rate it is the cheapest 


FERTILIZER 
in the market. 


Call and see the article, and also Prof, Johnson's analysis and 
remarks. 

No charge for sacks, and in lots of 10 tons delivered free of 
cartage in this City. 

Manufactured and sold by 





a 

















H. J. BAKER & BRO.. 
142 Water-st., New-¥ork, 


BONE MANURE, 
SAWINGS, TURNINGS AND CRUSHED BONES, 
for sale by the manufacturers, in large or er ts 


Tarrytown, re OS 
AND PLASTER i 
L tte vec. ks we 


vane 4 La tag = shine . 

car e on boare or ie tit 

‘A. KURSH&EDT, Bm ‘ot te 109 be 
Office 48 Pine st. 


eines mt BLOOD wn nr ei MANURE, 
praia natin eae eae 


yest QUALITY PERUVIAN | oe. 
lo at \ericoltara De} 1h : 








N.Y. 








ter Peleg ges For. 
M urray-street, Ne Tee 
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WHEELER & WILSONS 
SEWING MACHINES. 


“ None are better adapted to Family use.” 
American Agriculturist, Dec., 1858. 
Office No. 505 Broadway, New-York. 
SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 
SEWING MACHINES. 

The Scientific American says: We are having a great 
many inquiries for Sewing Machines from various parts 
of the country, and as we cannot conveniently reply to 
them all by mail, we have thought it proper to state our 
opinion in regard to them in this public manner. We 
have used Wilson’s patent, manufactured by the Wheeler 
& Wilson Manufacturing Company, No. 505 Broadway, 
and we can say in regard to it, that it is without a rival. 
It is simple, not easily put out of order when in proper 
hands, and in point of effectiveness and finish, no other 
machine stands ahead of it. 

This Company has made and sold, during the last three 
months, 4,700 machines, and are now producing and sell- 
ing 100 per day. They vary in price, from $50 to $100, 
and the highest priced ones sell best. In their business 
there is over $500,000 invested, and they keep 400 men 
regularly employed manufacturing machines. The sys- 
tem pursued is the same as that adopted in the manufac- 
ture of arms, every piece is made to a guage, and conse- 
quently, the parts of any machine may be transposed with 
those of another machine of the same size ; or should an 
accident occur, the broken part can be immediately re- 
placed on application at the office. 

There is not an establishment in this country where 
stitching of any kind is required in which the Sewing Ma- 
chine is not employed, and there are few private families, 
in which it is not an acknowledged article of furniture. 
We state this much in regard to the excellent machine, 
upon our own responsibility. 

—-—< a G ae 
GROVER & BAKER’S 


CELEBRATED - NOISELESS 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


New Styles at Reduced Prices, 

No. 495 Broadway, New-York; No. 18 Summer st., 
Boston ; No. 730 Chestnut st., Philadelphia; No. 18] Bal- 
timore st., Baltimore; No. 58 West Fourth st., Cincin- 
nati. Agencies in all the principal cities and towns in the 
United States. 

“Wheeler & Wilson’s, Singer’s, and Grover & Baker's 
Machines all work under Howe’s patent, and are, so far, 
the best machines made. * * For cur own fami'y use 
we became fully satisfied that Grover §& Baker's is the best, 
and we accordingly purchased it.” 

American Agriculturist. 
[SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 43 
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MINTON’S ENCAUSTIC TILES, 
‘ FOR FLOORS OF CHURCHES, 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS, HALLS, 

CONSERVATORIES, DINING ROOMS AND HEARTHS IN DWELL~ 
INGS. 

Being very hard and strong, as well as ornamentul, 
they huve been used extensively in the Capitol extension 
at Washington, and in many of the best housesin all 
parts of the country. 














ALS0, 
GARNKIRK CHIMNEY TOPS, 
suited to evéry style of architecture, and recommended 
in Downing’s work on Country Houses, ahd by architects 


— from 2 to-16 inches in diameter, for. conducting wa- 
‘For sale by MILLER & COATES, 
No. 279 Pearl-st., New-York. 








SPLENDID NEW PREMIUM—No. XII. 


‘We are happy to anriounce that, by an arrangement 
made with the publishers, we are able to offer as 
Preirium No. 12, a complete set of that magnificent work 
now in course of publication, the 


NEW AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
This work will consist of at least fifteen large volumes 
containing 770 pages each. (See notice of work on page 
154.) To any person sending 130 new subscribers to the 
American Agriculturist, at the lowest club price, 80 cents 





fer Out t aves vebavnecke 





set of 15 volumes of this work, will be presented. The 
Publishers’ price is $45. 

Five volumes are ready, and the ten o» more volumes 
to be issued will be furnished as fast as published. . This 
will be a prize worth working for. Fifteen © such 
volumes, embracing every variety of information, will be 
not only exceedingly valuable, but an ornament to any 
household. 


VERY VALUABLE SEED PREMIUM. 


—o—— 
THE LONG WHITE FRENCH TURNIP. 


Both froia our own experience, and from the numerous 
reports of subscribers who tried it last season, we have 
abundant reason for believing that the Long White French 
Turnip, as improved and cultiyated by the Society of 
Friends, at Portsmouth, R. I.,is the very best Turnip 
grown in this country, either for table use or for feeding. 
We have ourselves proved, by two years’ trial, that they 
will keep late into the following Summer, in excellent 





condition. They are a solid turnip, and cook sweet and 
tender, being free from stringiness, or rank taste...... We 
have secured all the seed we could obtain, to offer it as 
premiums for new subscribers to the Agriculturist 
To any person taking the trouble, at this season, to pro- 
cure new subscribers, and forward the names and the 
subscription price ($1.), we will cheerfully send, post-paid, 
a package containing two ounces of this seed for each 
name—and also a half ounce for the new subscriber, if a 
pre-paid, ready-direeted envelope be forwarded. (If a 
new subscriber be an addition to a club, at club price, the 
receiver of the premium will need to send an additional 
twelve cents to cover the postage on his premium pack- 
age; also, when the seed is to be sent to Canada or to 
the Pacific coast, seven cents extra will be required for 
each half ounce, to meet the additional postage.) 

Two ounces of seed, with careful planting, will suffice 
for forty or fifty square rods. It may be sown from the 
middle of June to the first week in August. 
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Agricultural Exhibitions for 1859. 


Partial lists of the time and place of holding State and 
County Exhibitions have been received, but as its desi- 
rable to make the statement as complete as possible, 
publication is deferred until the August number. Will 
the Officers of Agricultural Associations from whom we 
have not hear!, do us the favor to forward the informa- 
tion needed immediately. If a paper containing the an- 
nouncement is sent, please mark the notice plainly, that 
it may not be overlooked. 











American Agriculturist. 


(ISSUED IN BOTH ENGLISH AND GERMAN.) 


A THOROUGH GoInc, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 
Journal, devoted to the different departments of SOIL 
CULTURE —such as growing Fir.p CROPS; orcnarp 
and GARDEN FRUITS; carvexn VEGETABLES and 
FLOWERS; Trees, PLaANnTs, and FLOowErs for the 
LAWN or YARD; rNx-poor and ovr poor work around 
the DWELLING; care of DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
&e &e. 

The teachings of the AGRICULTURIST are confined to no 
State or Territory, but are adapted to the wants of all sec- 
tions of the country—it is, as its namé Bae truly 
AMERICAN IN ITS CHARACTER. 

The German edition is of the same size and price 
asthe English, and contains all ‘of its reading matter, and 
its numerous illustrative engravings. 


TERMS-—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One COpy ONE Year........ceeeeees $1 00 
Six copies one year..............000. 5 00 
Ten or more.copies one year....80 cents each. 


An extra copy to the person sending 15 or more names, 
at 80 cents each. 

[3 In addition to the above rates: Postage to Canada 6 
cents, to England and France 24 cents, to Germany 24 
cents,and to Russia 72 cents per annum 

Delivery in New-York city gn@ Brooklyn, 12 cents a year. 
Postage anywhere inthe United States and Territories 
must be paid by the subscriber, and isonly six cents a year, 
if paid in advance at the office where received. 
Subscriptions can begin Jan. Ist., July Ist., or at any 
other date if specially desired. 

The paper is considered paid for whenever it is sent, 
and willbe promptly discontinued when the time for which 
it is ordered expires. 

All business and other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor and Preprietor, 

QRANGE JUDD, 





per year, (or 100 subscribers at $1 per year) a complete 


No. 189 Water st , New-York, 
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